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Their inevitable choice—the VICTROLA 


In those homes where good music has its most devoted hearers, you will 
invariably find the Victrola. 

Why? Because the highly developed taste in art is satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the best which the wide world has to offer. 

Logically and inevitably such a taste demands the instrument which 
Caruso has selected as his mouthpiece; which Farrar has selected; which 
John McCormack and Galli-Curci and Alma Gluck—and a host of other 
leaders—have selected to be their “other self,” to represent them, to carry 
their golden message throughout the world. CES: 

That instrument is the Victrola—the Se 
inevitable choice for your home. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great Variety 
from $12 to $950. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola and play any music for you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 





insure Victor quality. always look for the famous trade- 
mark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine products of 
Victor T: @ Machine Compeny. 
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Talks With 


MONG the letters received in this morning’s mail was one which 
was particularly helpful, for it gave us a great deal of light on 
questions we had been asking ourselves about the covers of the maga- 
zine and about the presentation of the articles. “It (the January 
cover) is beautifully satisfying from every point; and covers certainly 
contribute much toward the general atmosphere of a magazine. It was 
a special relief to me, too, because the three previous covers had quite 
worried me. They were perfect in their way, but not typical of the 
character of the magazine; that is, they struck a smart and fashionable 
note, so hollow compared with your well-balanced contents. You 
certainly maintain a human, normal attitude which is very helpful and 
enjoyable; and you never allow the architect or the collector or the 
interior decorator to run away with you, nor with all your many il- 
lustrations have you become a mere picture book.”’ 

Another letter which made us very happy was one from the South: 
“No periodical comes into our home that Dr.—— and I value as we do 
Tue House BeautiFut. | think your records will testify to many years 
of devotion. You helped us to decorate our home several years ago, 
and we are looking forward to further aid from you in the Spring.” 

Spring seems to be the time when we just naturally turn our atten- 


Our Readers 


tion to freshening up our homes. Perhaps this year it is wall paper 
which is to be changed, or new curtains to be purchased. Or perhaps 
new furniture is to be selected. In many homes it is only a rearrange- 
ment of furniture which is needed, with some little addition or two. 
But whatever the change—whether it involves considerable expenditure 
or only a small outlay—we are ready to help you. Our April issue 
The House Furnishing Number—is filled with suggestions which you 
will want to study before deciding just what changes you will make. 
There are to be four extra pages this month—twenty-eight in all— 
devoted exclusively to the subject of House Furnishing and covering it 
from practically every angle—wall papers, cretonnes, textiles, framing of 
pictures, arrangement of halls, new furniture, attractive hand-wrought 
hardware, correct window curtains, the child’s room, Colonial tiles for 
the fireplace and English furniture, as well as splendid interiors which 
offer many valuable suggestions for arrangements. The fourth article 
in the series, ‘The Fundamentals of Interior Decoration,’”’ is on 
Decorative Outlines, a particularly valuable subject when one is plan- 
ning furnishings. 

The Garden Series, by Mrs. Eaton, is continued 
number, and there are many other interesting articles. 











in the April 
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Even without the cunning little girl with her bunny, this nook in Mrs. Edwin F. Barrett’s garden (Concord, Massachusetts) 
is a most attractive spot. The clusters of roses climbing in and out of the white arched screen are particularly effective, 
and the seat gives just the finishing touch, as well as making it a delightful place to run to with one’s book or sewing. 
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HE pursuit of horticulture is, we be- 
lieve, as old as the Garden of Eden, 
where we may picture Adam and 

Eve poring over that most alluring of all 
literature, a “Spring Catalogue” and 
balancing the respective merits of toma- 
toes, peas, or—apple trees!—in reference 
to their ten-by-twenty garden patch. 

Be that as it may, the mdst hardened 
of us old horticulturalists experience a 
thrill, alluring and compelling, when the 
first soft spring zephyrs temper the 
snowbank-cooled winter winds, and when 
for the first time we hear the shrill, sweet 
note of the “peeping hyla’’-—that never- 
to-be-mistaken harbinger of spring. We 
know that the miracle of Resurrection is 
again approaching, and that soon we shall 
be irresistibly tempted into a new partner- 
ship with Mother Earth, and the fruitful 
brown soil. 

In like principle, let us users of the horti- 
cultural pen humbly hope, may garden 
homilies receive each spring a touch of 
perennial freshness to enable them to be- 
stow a small quota of 
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The Home Garden 


The First in a Series of Practical Articles for both the Amateur 
and the Experienced Gardener—Some of the Preliminary Steps 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


mellow enough to work, make your plans 
—at least to a limited extent. | am not, 
I may as well confess at the start, a 
“scientific” gardener! | could no more 
tell you, as the professionals are so fond 
of doing, exactly how many ounces of seed 
would plant a certain patch of ground, the 
harvest of which would exactly feeda family 
of a certain size, than | could perform any 
other—to me—stupendous mental feat. 
But few—even the most successful—ama- 
teur gardeners care to attempt such exact- 
itude. Most of us, having a garden 
“patch” behind our house, want to “run” 
it as successfully as possible, with a min- 
imum amount of mental and physical 
stress and strain, and a maximum amount 
of fun and—harvested vegetables. This 
sort of unscientific gardening is the only 
sort possible to the great majority of us; 
but it may be eminently successful, as an 
instance of which | might adduce our own 
patch of ground, which has the reputa- 
tion (the fact of its being my son’s and 
not my own, although we largely garden 





helpfulness and inspira- 
tion upon the wielders 
of hoe, spade and 
shovel. 

There is nothing new 
under the sun and each 
spring we must plant, 
water and cultivate the 
same old carrots, peas 
and potatoes, and it is 
inevitable that the same 
hackneyed instructions 
be given as to such 
planting and cultiva- 
tion. But the “labor- 
ers”’ in the field change, 
and each year a new 
army of enthusiastic 
young “‘homesteaders”’ 
pre-empt a claim on 
domestic life, and start 
on that most satisfying 
of all avocations—the 
planting and cultivating 
of the “Small Garden.” 

When you feel the 
first thrill, long before 
the soil is warm and 





Vegetable garden of Mrs. Eaton’s son, John M. Eaton. 1 
Eaton reveals all ‘the secrets of her own and her son’s success in gardening. 





Copyright, 1919, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 


In this series of articles, Mrs. 
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en famille, being my only excuse for such 
statement) of being among the best in 
town! 

To return to the above-mentioned 
first thrill: It is best to buy your seeds 
immediately—especially under present 
conditions, when, if last year’s experience 
is to be repeated, seeds will be scarce and 
hard to obtain as the season advances. In 
fact, in two respects it is well to perform the 
spring’s duties the preceding fall! | al- 
lude to saving some of your seeds for the 
next year’s planting, and also storing 
enough earth to use in sowing those varie- 
ties which benefit by an early start in 
some sunny window. 

Most of us haven’t much spare room to 
devote to seed starting; therefore it is 
well to plan for only those which may 
with this help give us a longer bearing 
season. It doesn’t make much difference 
when a flower or vegetable having a 
limited production season, as a poppy or a 
pea, is started. It is a different proposi- 
tion when an early boost is given a Ver- 
bena or a tomato, when 
a month’s start gives us 
a month’s more crops— 
of flower or fruit. 

Let us sit down before 
the fire some evening 
soon and decide —al- 
ways having reference to 
the size of our garden 
and the size and tastes 
of thefamily, what vege- 
tables we want to raise. 
My list, as | havea good- 
sized family of com- 
fortably democratic 
tastes and a good-sized 
garden plot, would be 
about as follows. It 
may, of course, be mod- 
ified by individual pref- 
erences. 


Radish. Scarlet Globe. } 
paper. 

Lettuce. Black seeded tennis 
ball. 1 paper: plant half 
at a time. 

Cos (Romaine). 1 paper: 
plant half at a time. 

Carrots. Parisian forcing. 


One package not enough; 


get } oz. with some 
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neighbor; this variety 
for early planting. 
Carrots. Danvers half 
long. Purchase $ oz. as 
above in partnership: 
plant each several 
times during the season. 


Beets. Grosbie’s Egyp- 
tian, two varieties: 
the “early” and 
“midsummer.” 3 oz 


of each will be needed: 
plant two or three 
times. 


Marking off earth in a home-made “flat” 
or cold frame, so as to have seeds planted 
in straight rows an equal distance apart. 


Peas. Notts Excelsior. Gradus. (Both early.) 
McLean’s advanced (dwarf). Telephone 
(very tall, must be bushed very highly.) 
I pt. of each—more if family is especially 
fond of peas—make as many plantings as 
you wish. 

Swiss Chard. 1 
row. 

New Zealand Spinach (may be omitted if 
the family are fond of chard). 1 paper: 
plant in some little square; it will sow 
itself every year if once planted. 

Tomatoes. “Earliana” and “‘stone.”’ 3 pack- 
age of each; save your own seed here- 
after. Two or three plants of “Yellow 
Plum.” 

Peppers. Chinese Giant or Sweet Mountain 
(improved bull nose). Chili (for pickles). 
1 package each. 

Parsley. Any variety: 
good. 1 package. 

Onions. “Sets” for early planting, 1 
Yellow Globe Danvers, seed, 1 
age. 

Salsify and parsnips. 1 package each. 

Summer Squash. Giant summer crook neck. 
3 package. 

Other squashes and melons if space allows. 

Cucumbers. Farquhar’s Perfection (white 
spine). } package. 

Corn. Plant nothing but the yellow varieties 
Golden Bantam, Golden Nugget, Golden 
Dawn. 1 qt. makes 4 plantings; three 
rows of good length in each planting. 

String beans. Bountiful, Plentiful or Giant 
Stringless (green), Golden Wax (yellow). 
1 pt. makes 4 plantings of one row of good 
length each. 

Horticultural beans. 1 pt.: two plantings. 
Sieva beans. (Burpee’s bush.) 
ing, two broadcast rows. 
Egg plant. Black Beauty (earlier). 

Improved best for main crop. 1 package. 

Celery, if space allows. 


package: plant once, one 


“triple curled” is 


qt. 
pack- 


ing (early), Boston market (late). 1 package 2 
each. before the lavish flood of summer vege- 
— od winter eek use. Farquhar’s Winter tables overflows us, than later. 
eauty. 1 package. 
Brussels Sprouts. Farquhar’s Matchless. Do not be tempted to add lettuce to 
Cabbage. Improved American Savoy (curly). this list. For several years | supposed 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Danish ball head lettuce should be a matter of course in 


(winter). 3 package each. 
Cauliflower. If space allows. Earliest Dwarf Er- 
furt. 3 package. 


1 pt.: one plant- 
New York 


Paris Golden Self-blanch- 
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The last of February or early March is none 
too soon to begin to get your cold frame ready 
for the tiny seedlings. 


The varieties most benefited by an 
early start are tomatoes—first and fore- 
most because their bearing season is 
ended only by hard frosts, and the sooner 
we can induce production, the larger our 
“crops” will be; parsley, because that 
takes longer to germinate than any other 
seed which you will plant; peppers, as you 
always want them as early as possible, 






















































Transferring the seedlings raised in the house to the cold 
frame—a Red-Letter Day in gardening. 


and they, like tomatoes, bear indefinitely ; 
Swiss Chard, if you have no cold frame, 
because, if started early, it soon becomes 
large enough to cut, and will be much 
more highly valued early in the spring 


my spring window “flats,’’ and that the 
only reason why it never was a success 
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was that | did some- 
thing wrong. Ex- 
perience has taught 
me that it is best to 
start lettuce very 
early in the cold 


frame, or even di- 
rectly inthe open. It 
“forces” too rapidly 
too 


and grows 
















Watering the soil with a bulb sprayer. 
The tissue paper softens the force of the 
water and the seeds are not disturbed. 









“spindly” in the house to be in the 
proper sturdy and stocky condition 
to transplant. 

If one or two varieties only can be 
accommodated in your available 
space, select tomatoes and parsley. 
The last of February or early March 
is none too soon to begin operations. 
A little earth may be obtained from 
a greenhouse if you have not been 
forehanded enough to store some 
during the winter for the beginning 
of the spring campaign. We take 
some from the bottom of our compost 
heap—which, by the way, should be 
the invariable adjunct of even the 
small garden, yielding fine, well-rot- 
ted, rich humus with which to enrich 
shrubberies, also perennials, and 
especially bulb beds. Black leaf 
mould from the woods is also excellent 
as a foundation for the seed-starting 
earth. Mix with enough sand and 
very finely rotted stable manure—if 
procurable—to make it lighter, so 
that the delicate tiny rootlets may 
easily penetrate it; sift it carefully 
through a common kitchen sieve, and 


with it fill to within an inch of the top 
shallow boxes or “flats’—to use their 
more professional name. 
may be begged of the grocer and kept 
as part of your stock in trade, from year 
to year. 
joints, so much the better as they afford 
better drainings. 
earth, put in a layer of broken flowerpot, 
or coal ashes. 
the surface smoothly—but lightly—with 
the hand or small board, and scatter the 


These boxes 


If they have open seams or loose 
Before filling with the 


After they are filled, pat 
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seeds broadcast, distributing them 
evenly. Sift enough earth over to 
cover well, and press the surface again 
lightly with a board; spray with a 
rubber bulb hand sprayer or very 
fine shower. 

| have found it a great aid to 
rapid germination to cover the boxes 
with old window glass, and | keep 
pieces with my garden accessories for 
the purpose. Set in the sun or— 
another secret—behind the kitchen 
stove or on a radiator supplying 
gentle heat only. Shower when sur- 
face seems dry—and keep tempera- 
ture from falling below 60° if possible. 
Almost all seeds will readily germin- 
ate with this treatment. Shift the 
glass so that a little air may enter as 
soon as the tiny seedlings appear, and 
remove it before there is danger of 
their bumping their heads. 

When planting tomatoes, which 
germinate very freely, use half a 
package only of the early and late 
varieties each; this amount will give 
you enough plants for yourself and 
to afford you that greatest of horti- 
cultural pleasures—giving to your 
neighbor! Give half a box to each 
variety of seed, and be sure and 
mark them unless you are familiar 
with the slight difference in their 
appearance. Put in a few seeds of 
the “Yellow Plum” at oneend. This 
is a particularly ornamental trellis 
tomato, very useful in screening an 
unsightly corner, and producing lavish 
“fringes” of beautiful, small golden 
fruit, also delicious in salads. A 
couple of vines will bountifully supply 
the neighborhood. 

The greatest enemy of the house- 
raised seedlings is the “wilt.” A 
crop of lusty young 
plants may disappear as 
by magic, and there 
seems to be no way of 
stamping out this pest. 
If possible always bake 
the prepared soil until 
very hot in a good oven. 
This kills many weed 
seeds, eggs or larve of in- 
sects and disease spores, 
and also greatly lessens 
the possibility of the 
“wilt” or “damping off,” 
as it is sometimes called. 
Watch your boxes very 
carefully, and pull out 
the infected seedlings, 
and as soon as possible 
transplant the healthy 
ones into another flat. 
They may be set very 
closely, to develop a little 
more before the true or- 
dinary transplanting, 
which should be done 
after the second leaves 
have well developed. 


Only the gar- 
dener knows 
the jovof seeing 
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Preparing the ground for the young plants which have 
been growing in individual paper pots. 




















This arrangement for keeping the small plants separate is used oftentimes instead of 


the individual paper pots. 


the first little 
leaves of his 
plants appear. 
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Meantime, even if the tiny plants 
are healthy, pull out many to avoid 
over-crowding, having reference to 
even distribution of those left. Pars- 
ley, which grows very slowly, may 
be left in the original flat until time 
to transplant into a permanent place 
in the garden. Plant a whole paper 
of this that there may be enough to 
cut freely before it is large; it also 
makes beautiful borders to garden 
paths or beds of vegetables. 

Tomatoes and peppers, etc., should 
te transplanted once into either flats 
or tiny pots before removing to per- 
manent position. Paper pots may be 
used, if preferred. In either case, 
set the little pots closely together in 
stiff cardboard or other boxes, for 
convenience in handling and moving, 
as the seedlings should be turned 
around every day. It is remarkable 
what an acute slant they show in even 
one day’s reaching out toward the sun. 
We usually use both boxes and pots. 
There will probably be many more 
seedlings than you care or need to 
transplant. If possible, save the re- 
mainder as an extra supply to pull 
apart later, and set into the cold 
frame, or open. They are often a 
godsend in case of an unexpected 
late frost, or to fill empty spaces in 
your or your neighbor’s garden. 

A few melons and cucumbers may 
be started in the house for an early 
crop, and it is well worth while, as 
thereby their bearing season is much 
extended. Plant four or five seeds 
in each of a few paper pots, or 
strawberry baskets lined with paper. 
When transplanting time comes, peel 
off the pots carefully, first wetting 
thoroughly to “cake’’ the earth. 
“Thin”’ the seedlings and 
set the box containing 
them on top of the earth 
in the cold frame until 
they are large enough to 
transplant into it. The 
box forcing, and being 
nearer the glass, seem to 
induce sturdier growth. 
If only two or three 
varieties of seeds can be 
started in the house, the 
varieties most benefited 
by a short sojourn in the 
cold frame are early 
and late cabbage, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts, 
lettuce, celery, peppers, 
Swiss chard. Tomatoes 
and parsley may of 
course be started in 
this way, and always 
tuck a row or two 
of the radishes into an 
end of the cold frame. 
They mature with incred- 
ible rapidity under such 
favorable conditions. 








Veritable Havens of Peace and Rest 


Photographs by George B. King 










F during the War it has often seemed im- 
possible to feel wholly at our ease in the 
midst of such scenes as these, because of 

the constant thought that brave men every 

hour were giving their lives for us, that shadow 

—at least in its most sombre aspect—no 

longer darkens our days. With this returning 

spring of nature and of the world’s peace, we 

go back to our quiet gardens conscious of a 

debt of gratitude we can never repay. Is it 

an idle fancy that thinks of these tranquil 
spots all over our land as becoming in some 
happy way privileged retreats for our home- 
coming boys, where they may perchance find 
some little solace for the ills of mind and spirit 
and body, just as King Arthur, with his griev- 
ous wound, turned for healing to the island- 
valley of Avilion? 
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An excellent method of treatment under appropriate conditions, which is 
too little used in this country, is the house terrace. The amount of satis- 
faction afforded by this arrangement is extraordinary. In favorable 
weather during a large part of the year, one may on such a terrace know 
the pure luxury of comfort. In its general aspect, especially when 
flooded with sunshine, it is a constant delight to the eye and imagination, 
while on moonlit nights it often seems to belong to the world of romance. 
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Happy is the man 
who can count the 
presence of water 
among the natural 
advantages of bis 
property. He freely 
enjoys what less 
favored men will 
gladly endeavor to ob- 
tain, by artificial 
means at great cost. 
Let it be noted, how- 
ever, that water alone, 
more especially still 
water, depends for its 
most telling effects, 
like an open lawn or 
a meadow, upon the 
presence of deep 
shadows across its 
surface, eitherdirectly 
or by reflection. The 
picture here presented 
will illustrate this 
fact. Itis always the 
water with cool, deep 
shadows which speaks 
to the tired mind. 
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This illustration 
offers striking proof 
that existing trees 
of some size and 
character impart to 
domestic architec- 
ture its greatest 
charm and effect. 
Note the following 
more obvious ad- 
vantages: the feeling 
of quiet detachment 
from the outside 
world; the perfect 
harmony of effect 
due to the subordi- 
nation of structure 
to background—not 
the reverse order; the . 
throwing of large 
portions of the visi- 
ble surfaces into 
subdued and restful 
light, and the pres- 
ence of long cool 
shadows; all these 
resulting in a per- 
vading sense of re- 
pose. As a test, 
comparethts picture 
with some pergolas 
you may know that 
stand in naked re- 
lief against the sky. 











This appropriately 
naturalistic garden 
of a summer home 
derives its main tn- 
terest from theusual 
effective contrast of 
an open sunny 
space with a rich, 
shadowed back- 
ground. The prin- 
ciple involved ts 
fundamental and 
cannot suffer from 
being overworked. 
Wholly admirable 
in character and 
effect are the scrub 
birches or poplars 
in the distance. 
Many persons 
would have made 
the mistake of grub- 
bing them out and 
replacing them with 
fine, sleek , perfect 
Specimen maples 
or other street trees. 

















At Your Service 


Landscape Problems Which May Confront Our Readers 





S we learn by the mistakes of others, so also may we learn 
by their successes, provided we can recognize these when 
we see them. If we happen to have made a study of archi- 

tecture, we acquire the habit of casting an analytical eye upon 
the houses we pass in our daily pilgrimages, measuring them up 
to certain standards and exercising our critical faculty in deter- 
mining where they fail. In the same manner the landscape 
architect studies with a trained eye the layout of grounds and 
gardens about him and profits continually by his observations. 
But most of us who don’t happen to be either architects or land- 
scape architects, fail to cultivate this habit of observation and 
in consequence miss a good many opportunities for interesting 
comparisons. Comparisons may be odious as regards person- 
alities, but they are mighty instructive when applied to houses 
and gardens. 

Take the developments of the corner lots shown in plans A 
and E on opposite pages here. Mr. A is evidently a man with 
community spirit. He has faced his house on the main street 
and aimed at an attractive aspect of his property from both 
sides. The treatment is open—no fences or boundaries—with a 
certain amount of privacy secured at the rear, where flower 
borders and shrubbery groups enclose the lawn space off the sun- 
room. Mr. E, on the other hand, desires spaciousness and se- 
clusion. His house faces the quiet side street, and his grounds 
are protected by a low retaining wall of stone with a hedge 
planted above this. 

Another interesting comparison is to be observed in the grounds 
of Cand D. C shows a formal treatment of the average sized 
lot, measuring about 75 by 120 feet. The effect is gained by a 
wide hedge across the front, a narrow box hedge bordering the 
path, and the formal treatment of the garden at the rear. A 
grape arbor at the end of the garden screens the neighboring 
property and serves as a means of access from the front to the 
rear lawn, while a low picket fence about 13 feet in height is used 
to separate the garden from the back lawn. From this lawn, 
flowers appearing above the low fence present an attractive ap- 
pearance, and the surrounding hedge, and lattice covered with 
vines, give a formal, enclosed feeling. Compare this with the 
informal treatment of Mr. D’s property which is the same size. 
There is no enclosing hedge or lattice fence, only well-arranged 
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Plan A (left) shows informal treatment of corner lot. 
Plan B (above), layout for sloping grounds. 



































masses of shrubbery, planted with loose, 
freely growing shrubs, also one or two small 
flowering trees, and one large shade tree 
for the lawn. A small strip at the rear is 
set apart for flowers, but there is no formal 
arrangement of the beds, as on Mr. C’s 
grounds. Both these developments are good, 
but quite different, and the choice depends 
wea upon which type appeals to the owner. 

“ We have skipped Mr. B, but we don’t 
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Plan C. Lot measuring 75 x 120 feet with formal planting. 
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Same lot as Plan C treated informally. 
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Plan E. Corner lot featuring spaciousness 
and seclusion. 


intend to leave him out, because his 
plan is very delightful. He has a 
sloping lot—oneof the most difficult to land- 
scape, perhaps, but one of the most charm- 
ing if successfully done. A _ flower-bor- 
dered path leads down the slope from the 
terrace to the arbor and entrance to the 
vegetable garden. As there is a view from 
the house, fruit trees are planted at the 
foot of the slope and the blossoms are at- 
tractive to look down upon. If the out- 
look were unattractive, Mr. B could plant 
tall trees, such as black locust or Carolina 
poplar, to look into. 

Problems such as these are solved every 
day by Miss Readers’ Service and her 
associates, and the solutions are very 
nearly always successful—at least, we 
judge so by the letters of appreciative 
subscribers who have taken advantage of 
the Readers’ Service. 





New Crops for Home Gardens 


By C. W. MOORES 


Photographs through the courtesy of Dr. David Fairchild, National Office of Foreign Plant Introduction 


OMPARATIVELY 
e few home garden- 
ers realize that 
practically all our fruits 
and vegetables came 
originally from wild 
plants which have been 
domesticated by man. 
In many cases the process 
took place in the child- 
hood of humanity, long 
before even the time cov- 
ered by traditions, and in 
some the original parent 
seems to have perished 
from the face of the earth. 
As tribes and races mi- 
grated from place to 








A stalk of Udo to show its size as compared 
with a tomato plant. Such stalks are excellent 
to cook like asparagus. 


place, seeds, roots and cuttings were car- 
ried with them, so that the great food 
plants have been scattered throughout 
the habitable globe. It has been a long, 
slow process in which only the most useful 
varieties could possibly survive. 

In recent times the rate of introduction 
has been much more rapid. In the last 
half of the eighteenth century a seedless 
orange was discovered, and great crops of 
navel oranges were soon grown in all 
our citrus regions. A little later a 
new plum was brought to California 
from China, and almost within a decade 
the Burbank Plum was grown in prac- 
tically all the states. The development 
of railroads and nursery plantations has 
made such rapid introduction possible. 





A field of Udo plants showing the luxuriant 
growth, much like some of our Aralias. The 


Udo is an Aralia. 


Until very lately the discovery and in- 
troduction of new fruits and vegetables 
has been largely left to chance and the 
possibilities of commercial exploitation. 
A few years ago, however, the United 
States Department of Agriculture estab- 
lished an Office of Foreign Seed and Plant 
Introduction in charge of Dr. David Fair- 
child, which has already justified its exis- 
tence by the new and promising species 
it has established in the United States. 
Agents have been searching the four cor- 
ners of the earth for plants, either wild or 
in use by other peoples, and have sent to 
Washington thousands of specimens for 
experimental testing in the field stations 
of the Department. 

A great many agents have been helping 
this work. Devoted missionaries in re- 
mote parts of the earth—far in advance 
of the flag—have sent in hundreds of 
plants for trial. Consuls and consular 
agents, wherever the flag is hoisted on for- 
eign shores, are alert for possible introduc- 
tions. But, helpful as these volunteer 
workers have been, the most important 
results have come from the heroic explor- 
ers of the Department who have risked 
health and life in searching the wildest 
regions of the globe to increase our re- 
sources in food and beauty. The great- 
est of these was the late Frank N. Meyer 
who recently paid the final price on the 
field of duty and whose memory is as 
much entitled to the homage of our rever- 
ent honor as is that of any soldier who 
died on the battlefields of France. 

The field testing stations of the De- 
partment are located in Florida, Califor- 
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nia, Maryland, and the 
state of Washington— 
regions so far apart and 
with such varying cli- 
matic conditions that the 
requirements of plants 
from any part of the 
world may be met. 

“It is at these plant-in- 
troduction field stations,” 
writes Mr. P. H. Dor- 
sett, “that the agricul- 
tural experts determine 
which of the new plants 
show promise of being of 
economic value as direct 
producers and which are 
likely to prove valu- 
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It is easy to blanch Udo plants by putting a 
tile over them. They come up clean and white, 
ready to make a delicious salad. 


able in  plant-breeding and_ selection 
experiments. The new plants annually 
propagated, together with the test nurser- 
ies, test orchards and permanent plantings, 
afford exceptional opportunities for study 
for all who are interested in the develop- 
ment of a broader agriculture, and can 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
visit these gardens and become personally 
familiar with the interesting new plant 
introductions.” 

Many of the new things which give 
promise of making important additions 
to our food supplies are adapted to the 
warmer regions of the United States. 
The Jujube is one of the most important 
of these. It is a native of China which is 
remarkable for its resistance to drouth 
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and the adverse condi- 
tions of alkali soils. Sev- 
eral hundred varying sorts are known 
in China and many of these have been 
tried out in California. Only recently it 
has been successfully fruited at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, which indicates a much 
wider range than was thought possible 
heretofore. 

Everyone knows the Pistachio nut, as 
it flavors candy and ice cream, and many 
are familiar with the roasted and salted 
nuts. They are a good deal of a luxury 
because the whole of our limited supply 
now comes from abroad. It has been 
found, however, that the trees thrive in 
many parts of California and they doubt- 
less can be grown in various 


The Tamopan Persim- 
mon—the most promising 
of the Oriental varieties 
introduced from China. 
Notice the crease around 
the equator. 


that will endure the severe climates 
of New England and the other more 
Northern States. So it is a com- 








In eating the Tamopan Persimmon 
cut off the top or blossom end and 
take out the soft pulp with a spoon. 


fort to read this statement in a recent 
announcement of the office: “The Udo 
is a new salad plant from Japan that will 
probably succeed in practically every state 
in the Union. The crisp young shoots 
produced by this plant, when properly 
blanched, make a delicious salad or are 
excellent when cooked like asparagus.” 
Curiously enough the method of growing 
Udo is similar to that of asparagus, so we 
have here a new perennial vegetable that 
should become a permanent acquisition 
to all our home gardens. 

We have had many plants besides the 
Udo introduced from Japan during the 








last half century. Some of these have 
been of great value for food and ornament. 
So it seems strange that a vegetable which 
is said to rank next to rice and soy beans 
as a food for the Japanese should have 
been overlooked until it was recently 
brought to notice by Mr. Barbour Lath- 


rop. It is called the Japanese Celery, its 
native name being Mitsuba. The stems 
are eaten as we eat celery. The seed is 


sown in the open ground, and the crop 


thrives in light, sandy, rather poor 
soil. The crop is a profitable one in 


Japan and it seems to have great possi- 
bilities here for both home and market 
gardens. 

A Russian Okra from the Caucasus 
region, sent over by Frank N. Meyer in 
1910, has been cultivated very success- 
fully here. Its Tartar name is Pam-ya. 
Its quality is excellent as grown in Mary- 
land, and there is a likelihood of its be- 
coming a desirable addition to more 
northern gardens. 

From the heretofore unexplored regions 
of China Meyer sent in a very long slender 
variety of the Chili Pepper that is prom- 
ising because it is so easily dried for 
winter use. The natives preserve it 
largely in this simple way and use it as a 
condiment in soups and with noodles. 
There are Lentils also from Northern 
China that make excellent soup, and 
possibly sometime we may be making from 
them messes of pottage that will recall 

the historic dish for which 








other states. Seedling trees, 
as well as those budded and 
grafted to special varieties 
of pistache nuts, are being 
tested by many specialists 
with every prospect of grati- 
fying results. A related 
species, the Chinese Pis- 
tache, has also been found to 
be of great promise as a shade 
tree for parks and avenues. 

A wider geographical range 
will be possible with the va- 
rious improved varieties of 
the Chinese Persimmon. 
Any region in the West or 
South where the weather gets 
no colder than zero is likely 
to be all right for these Ori- 
ental Persimmons which are 
a vast improvement over the 
American forms. The Tam- 
opan or Grindstone variety 
has one of the largest fruits, 
with a characteristic crease 
running around its equator. 
It was introduced by Meyer 
in 1905 and has since been suc- 


cessfully fruited in abun- 
dance here. 
A northeastern gardener 


naturally reads of these vari- 
ous prizes for the favored 
peoples of the South and 
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=, Esau sold his birthright. 

New peas from China have 
been sent in by Meyer, al- 
though it is doubtful that we 
shall find in them any im- 
provement over our own 
splendid varieties of this de- 
licious vegetable. There are 
also cucumbers from Japan, 
squashes from China and 
Italy, and melons from Con- 
stantinople. 

In addition to these various 
food species which promise so 
much there are many attrac- 
tive ornamental plants— 
bulbs, flowers, shrubs, trees 
—that will also prove of 
great value. The Chinese 
dry land elm is a notable ex- 
ample. It is so resistant to 
drouth that it has great im- 
portance for planting for 
shelter and ornament in re- 
gions like the Great Plains. 
New hybrid chestnuts also 
show resistance to the fatal 
blight that has destroyed 
so large a_ proportion of 
these native trees. In Cali- 
fornia great plantations 
of bamboo are being tested 
y out and in southern Flor- 
‘A ida the Avocado—a salad 




















West with a bit of envy, and 
wishes for some new things 





Various views of Oriental Persimmons. Notice the large size and the full 


pulp as shown 1n the cross-section above. 


fruit without a rival—tis 
being extensively planted. 
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It is probable, however, that the most 
important contribution to our food sup- 
plies of Dr. Fairchild and his associates 
will not be the special crops thus directly 
introduced, great as this is. It will be 
the outcome rather of the new creations 
produced by hybridizing these alien plants 
with our own—creations which may be 
entirely new but which are more likely to 
be varieties with special qualities that 
enhance their economic value. 

The modern study of biological laws 
has given man new power over the forces 
of nature. Hecan select certain qualities 
—the scientist is likely to call them unit 
characters—in two plants from the oppo- 
site sides of the globe and go to work to 
unite them in a most businesslike way. 
One of Dr. Fairchild’s associates showed 
me the other day some very large Chinese 
pears that had just come in from the 
California experimental farm. They were 
good in flavor but so coarse in texture 
that in their present form they would 


loved than the modest little violet. 


grown with great care in greenhouses. 
This is not at all true. 








MONG all the flowers in Nature’s garden that are used 

for personal adornment there is none more admired and 
Its lovely hue blends 
or contrasts with nearly every shade of color. And it is surprising 
to find how rarely the violet is cultivated in our gardens. 
ple seem to think the violet a florist’s flower, and only to be 


A violet bed may be grown as easily 
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hardly be considered an acquisition. But 
the trees on which they grew seem to be 
immune to the fatal fire-blight that makes 
pear-growing in America a gamble with 
the odds against you. It is entirely 
feasible to cross the flowers of the Chinese 
tree with those of the Bartlett or other 
fine variety in the hope of getting a new 
creation that shall have the excellent 
quality of the one with the disease- 
resistance of the other. It is_ this 
creative opportunity which makes Dr. 
Fairchild’s position to the minds of 
many of us the most interesting job 
in the world. 

Strange as it may seem, the introduc- 
tion or the creation of a new food crop 
is only a small step toward getting it 
used. When it comes to the “eats” man 


is one of the most conservative creatures 
on earth. We had to send wheat to 
Europe largely because the people there 
were not used to corn and could not sud- 
Even 


denly change their food habits. 





The Culture of Violets 


By JULIA W. WOLFE 


after year. 


Peo- most simple. 


as a geranium bed, even with less trouble, for the 


geranium must be separated every year, while 


the violet is perennial. But many of our 
wild American violets have one defect, 
—the lack of fragrance, which, no 
doubt, has prevented their more 
general cultivation. How- 


stocked cold frame will produce hundreds of blossoms year 

















ever, this charge cannot 
be laid against the 
English or California 
violets, for they are 
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extremely fragrant, tf 
and are also easily 
transplanted and 
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profuse bloomers. 





The seed, or plants, 
one may procure 
from any reliable 
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our vaunted American up-to-dateness 
shirks any change in diet. So it happens 
that the general introduction of a new 
food is a slow process, unless it is pre- 
ceded by such advertising campaigns as 
mark those numerous brands of break- 
fast foods which we find wherever we 
go. 
What is needed for getting these new 
crops across in our gardens and on our 
tables are widespread groups of amateurs 
who will take up the growth of those 
especially adapted to their localities. 
By growing them in the gardens and 
trying them out on the tables and then 
telling of their merits to friends and 
neighbors such amateurs can be of real 
service to the race. 

Here is the sort of opportunity that 
should appeal to the widespread family of 
THE House BeautiFuL. Material for 
planting several of these crops can be 
had for the asking and they will add 
variety and interest to your garden. 






A cold frame is simply a hot bed without heat, and for violets, 
not made as deep as hot beds usually are. 
Two boards six feet long and two feet wide for 
sides, and two of the same width four feet long for ends, are 
required. These, when nailed together, form an oblong frame 
that is sunk six inches in the ground, one end being slightly 


Its construction is 


elevated to throw off 
rain or snow. Then 
outside soil should be 


OF al well heaped around 
Y the frame to keep 
the frost out from 
underneath. Now 


make a bed of good 
fine soil within the 
frame and plant a 
dozen roots of Eng- 
lish violets which 
by means of runners 
(like strawberries) 
and from seeds, will 
spread rapidly. A 
sash of glass should 
be placed over the 








florist, and if planted 


in a sunny spot in eer 


rich soil, will grow 
and bloom equally 
weil with their cous- 
ins, the pansies, 


though they will be up and awake long before the pansies have 


had their winter nap out. 


Well-rooted plants develop much sooner than seedlings, 
thus making a slower waiting time for the early May 
if one wishes to have violets 
even earlier than May, a cold frame should be made and 
placed in the back yard of city or country residence where 
the sun will shine on it some time during the day. A well- 


blossoms. But 
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top to protect them 
from wintry frosts. 

The violets in a 
cold frame prepared 
in the spring would 
bear few blossoms 


that summer, but would become finely rooted and should be 


in profuse blossom by the next Easter. 


in bloom 





From a frame six by four feet there were gathered last year 
one hundred dozen violet blossoms, the first cluster a week before 
Easter Day, with a continuous bloom until warm weather came. 
A wave of perfume would float out whenever the sash was lifted. 

Of course, this was on a small scale, yet enough violets were 
produced for home use and for gifts to many friends. 

























ATURE is lavish in her gifts. She 
gives the sunset and the sunrise. 
She bestows on man the yellow 


beauty of the harvest. The 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
the Natural Bridge and the 
Alps are her gifts. The rocky 
mountains and ranges of the 
Southwest were one of her 
rarest efforts. 

Too often, however, Nature 
gives but asingle rose. Where 
she showers one community 
with fields and grass and flow- 
ers, she forgets to paint the 
changing sunset. Where she 
plants the orange she omits the 
snow-capped mountain. Where 
she throws open the breast of 
the earth to gouge the Grand 
Canyon she denies man the 
spacious lawn and the tas- 
tily arranged yard. 

In this respect Nature 
reckoned without Human 
Nature. She overlooked 
the one cardinal desire in 
the breast of woman and 
man—the desire to have 
that which another has and 
which is most difficult to 
obtain. 

In the Mule Mountains 
of Arizona, Nature gave 
man scenic grandeur unsur- 
passed: sunsets and sunrises 
which beggar words; can- 
yons of painted rocks and 





The Result of the Efforts of the Residents of War- 
ren District in the Mule Mountains of Arizona 


By H. D. ROSS, Jr. 


which speaks of cooling streams, and 
which reflects, perhaps, memories of 
former homes in the Eastern States. 
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No one would dream that beneath the pergola, which faces the street, 
several shops and stores are conducted. 








cliffs; hills of a dozen colors; 
steeps which compare with 
the grades of the An- 
des; a moon which 
turns dun dunes to 
gold. She denied man 
the golden harvest, the 
spacious lawn, decora- 
tive trees and vines 
and flowers. She was 
even niggardly with 
the water supply. 

And for this reason 
the residents of War- 
ren District in the 
Mule Mountains of 
Arizona, where Mule 
Gulch affords a resting 
place for the towns 
of Bisbee, Lowell and 
Warren, desire above 
everything else grass, 
and flowers and trees 
—that touch of green 


The touch of green of the City Park lures many each day. 





One of the business streets of Bisbee, showing how an open-air gathering-place has 
been built on the roofs of business establishments. 
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City Park On Shop Roofs 





Note the terraced road which 
leads around the far end of the park higher on to the bills. 


What man has freely and with least 
effort, man neglects. 
tains of Arizona, man is tempted to forget 


In the Mule Moun- 


save at rare moments the beau- 
ties of his sunset and the luring 
light of the moon. In other 
districts man forgets the golden 
harvest and the spacious lawn 
for'a changing color in the west. 

So it is that in the Mule 
Mountains of Arizona man has 
made possible little green spots 
of grass, long and_ tenderly 
nurtured beds of flowers, and 
highly cultivated but mightily 
dwarfed trees. 

The Mule Mountains of Ari- 
zona are rich in_ minerals. 
Many thousands of tons of ore 
are taken from the mines at 
Bisbee and Lowell eachday. 
The mines are beneath 
some of the rockiest, steep- 
est, roughest mountains in 
the southwest, and the 
cities which house the men 
who work in the mines are 
built in the canyons and on 
the precipitous walls of 
canyons which divide the 
hills. Houses are reared 
tier on tier so that the front 
porch of one house rests 
almost above the kitchen 
chimney of the house in 
front of it. They tell of the 
feud which started when 
Mrs. Murphy threw her 
dishwater out of the front 
door: Mrs. O’Flaherty’s 
bread was in the oven, 
and the deluge put out 
the fire. But that was 
before the civilization 
of desire for greenery 
invaded the district. 
Now, Mrs. Murphy 
pours her dishwater at 
the foot of a struggling 
cottonwood tree in the 
ten-by-ten plot of im- 
ported soil placed in 
the rock bed beside 
the house. 

Bisbee has no place 
for parks. This the 
city authorities learned 
long ago when the 
demand became urgent 
for a playground for 
boys and girls and men 
and (Continued on page 170) 








Charming Pieces of Pottery for Your Garden Which 


Designed by E. E. Soderholtz 


of 
West Gouldsboro, Maine 





Height 2 feet 2 inches. Diameter 
1 foot 7 inches. Price $30. 


Height 3 feet. Diameter 2 feet 4 inches. 
Price $45. 


ANY years of careful study lie back 
of these wonderful pieces of gar- 
den pottery. Mr. Soderholtz not only 
traveled extensively in every recognized 
centre of art and craftsmanship, but 
searched out every remote nook and cor- 
ner where he was likely to find any note- ee 
worthy examples. With most painstak- ; 3 Eh : 
ing care he photographed these pieces, Height 1 foot 3 inches. Diameter 2 feet 5 inches. 
and he has followed their proportions § Price $16. _ 
most faithfully in his reproductions. ; ™ 
Strange as it may seem, the copies are 


yy 


Height 11 inches. Diameter 2 feet 5 inches. 
Price $15. 


(Left). Height 3 feet 1 inch. Price $30. 


Height 3 feet 6 inches. Iron stand included. 
Price $45. 
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Pieces Ranging in Price 
from 


Five to Fifty Dollars 


Height 1 foot 10 inches. Diameter at top 
1 foot 5 inches. Price $15. 


even more durable than the originals. 
They are made of concrete, far more en- 
during than the clay of the old pieces, and 
are scientifically reinforced with galvan- 
ized steel. This framework does not 
affect in the least the distinctiveness or 
beauty of design but does result in a per- 
manence impossible in the clay. Each 
piece is made by a special process—not 
cast, but turned or spun as were the old 
clay pots on the potter’s wheel. As all 
the pottery is made by hand no two pieces 


















Bird-bath. Height 2 feet. 
Diameter of basin 2 feet. 


Price $15. 





(Right). Height 1 foot 8 inches. Diameter 1 foot 


6 inches. Price $18. 








Diameter 1 foot 5 inches. 


Price $5. 


Height 11 inches. 





are exactly alike. So far from losing 
in the least measure the charms of the 
older pottery, Mr. Soderholtz’s product 
preserves them in their entirety, pos- 
sesses their identical qualities and pro- 
vides in addition a superiority over the 
product of mechanical casting. After 
the proportions and the material were 
worked out, the next important step 
was to find pigments which would be 
impervious to the inroads of sun and 
storm. 

The permanent pigments employed 





(Left). Height 3 feet 11 inches. Diam- 


eter 1 foot 11 inches. Price $20. 


Are Reproductions of Masterpieces of Ceramic Art 


Sundial pedestal. Height 
3 feet. Price $35. 





Height 3 feet. ii ae, 
Uh ist: 2" 


(Below). Height 1 foot 6 inches. Diameter 1 foot 


103 inches. Price $18. 


ti 





(Left). Height 2 feet 7 inches. Diameter 
2 feet 1 inch. Price $35. 


by Mr. Soderholtz for coloring his 
composition, like the delicate cool and 
warm hues of the garden decorations 
of the Orient, harmonize integrally 
with the ribbed rocks and evergreens 
of New England, as well as with the 
poinsettias and bougainvilleas of the 
South. They adorn with an indefin- 
able finesse, but with a compelling 
witchery, whatever they accompany. 
The idlest glance at them reveals 
them as although a unit, yet the dis- 
tinguishing unit of the plan. 













Beautiful Western Estates 


Reflecting to a Large Extent the Influence of Japan, England and Italy 


ASTERNERS going West for the 
E, first time are held spellbound by 
the beautiful estates hugging the 
lake shore and nestling between woods 
and moraine. Skirting the shore by auto- 
mobile, they are surprised to find these 
estates of unusual beauty dotted, here, 
there and almost everywhere all the way 
from Kenilworth to Lake Forest. 

Kenilworth is a typical suburban town 
with small suburban homes, surrounded 
by plenty of lawn and small gardens. 
Many of these homes suggest. New Eng- 
land cottages with boulder foundations 
and frame houses painted a creamy white 
or a soft yellow. 

Further up toward Glencoe, Highland 
Park and Lake Forest these small subur- 
ban homes are lost sight of in the large 
estates with acres of woodland, flower 
gardens, vegetable gardens, farms and 
homes of great architectural beauty. 
Some of these estates cover thousands of 
acres of cultivated and natural land. 

The most formal of these places is the 
Harold McCormick Estate. Both the 


By DELIA AUSTRIAN 


house and gardens are Italian in design, 
though the beautiful Italian gardens are 
broken here and there by a note of Eng- 
lish gardening. The long, rather low 
mansion is the design of Charles Platt. 
The house is approached by a wide formal 
avenue, shaded by evergreens, pines and 
poplars. At the end of the driveway are 
to be found rare antique vases brought 
from Florence, with much of the antique 
furniture. The wide front parterre is a 
shimmering green velvet carpet. It is 
ornamented with a pool filled with pond 
lilies. Behind are a number of cascades 
that tumble into the lake. Much of this 
water empties into a marble swimming 
pool. 

Both sides of the estate are beautified 
with formal gardens, where many rare 
flowers and shrubs are grown. There is 
the queenly Rose of Sharon, the simple 
cosmos of many colors, the quaint Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, and the blanket flower. 
Adjoining the formal garden is a large, 
well-cared-for vegetable garden where 
are grown all kinds of vegetables, such as 


vegetable marrow, squash, corn, wheat, 
asparagus and other vegetables in season. 
These gardens are held together by a plant 
with a strange flower called the gas plant. 
It is a lemon-like blossom that gives off 
gas, which lights when a match is touched 
to it. 

There is a large service-like approach 
kept out of sight by an informal garden, 
with a bowling green, tennis court and a 
small marble casino flanking the border. 
On the marble benches, within the casino, 
one gets a lovely view of a small ravine 
that extends like an outer moat, and is 
filled with woods, of oaks, maples and pine. 

The Armour Estate is a friendly rival 
to the McCormick Estate. From the dis- 
tance, because of the wheatfields and 
flowing stream, it looks like a great farm. 
Beyond all this is the home with its formal 
gardens. The home is a close copy of 
Villa Gamberaia, which is near Florence, 
and is considered one of the handsomest 
of the Florentine Villas. On the parterre 
are antique vases brought from Villa 
Longhe. The parterre is also brightened 








Pergolas with a rustic top like this are much closer to the true Italian type No kind of effect produced in gardens is more telling than the one here ex- 


than are the formidable structures of heavy timber common with us. 
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emplified. Once within a wall like that, you have escaped from every care. 
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Formal gardens as a class, by their 
imposing effect, the breadth and mag- 
nificence of treatment to which they 
lend themselves, and their general ex- 
pression of originality, vigor and pre- 
cision of thought, make an irresistible 
appeal to the American passion for 
large and daring enterprise. 
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This tiny plaything of a bridge might 
be amusingly fancted as a faint echo 
of Dorothy Vernon’s Bridge at Had- 
don Hall in England, itself a mint- 
ature bridge of charming effect. 





Italian gardens, so- 
called, are rapidly 
coming into favor in 
this country, particu- 
larly in connection 
with large estates. One 
of the main reasons for 
this 1s the possibility of 
securing in them extra- 
ordinarily rich and 
brilliant effects, as the 
illustration shows. 
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The gas plant is used to hold the gar- 
den wall together. The delicate spirza, 
Anthony Waterer, is used close to the 
water and to the polo grounds, while 
close-growing barberry is used along the 
bowling green and tennis courts and is 
blended with the arbor vitz. 

The Cyrus McCormick Estate is one of 
the largest and most interesting of the 
Lake Forest places. A large part of the 
grounds is filled with ravines and woods. 
It is picturesque country made up of hill 
and dale, spanned by rustic bridges. The 
woods are crowded with all kinds of maple 
trees, oaks, birch and many species of pines. 

Another large area is devoted to truck 
gardening, where all kinds of vegetables 
are raised. Mrs. McCormick was intensely 
interested in war gardening and food con- 
servation last year and supervised this 
part of the grounds. 

The front lawn is protected by shade 
trees and a formal (Continued on page 160) 
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Even in the earliest stages of its existence, the naked pergola speaks to the 47 >a _@ — 2s ee 


sympathetic imagination of its possible rich future of usefulness. Wewaitfor | ex * Se ee n> ‘ > ee 
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An American- Japanese Entente in gardening apparently would be as 
much favored by our people as by our climate. Here is one sign of tt. 
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Stepping-stones in lines of travel over the grass save the latter from 
sad wear and tear, and also form in themselves a most attractive feature. 


It is surprising what interest attaches to an approach to a house which is 

carried through an arched opening in the structure itself—usually to some kind 

of courtyard beyond. Even if this is not seen at once the shadowy passage 
awakens lively curiosity. 
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by tubs and baskets of geraniums, hy- 

drangeas and other hardy plants. The 

small marble fountain plays into the lake. 

There is a long walk with a summer house 

similar to the pope’s summer villa. An 

orchard reaches to the wall. The place 

has a large formal and informal garden, 

and a large truck garden. It grows every- 

thing in season from potatoes to vegetable 

marrow. Close to the gardener’s cottage 

is a screen service and a picking garden, 

brilliant with ramblers, sweet williams 

and other hardy flowers. The velvety 

carpet has a rich border of eulalia and 

grayish arundinarias. 

This place is largely Italian, but part 
of the garden is English, seen in the stone 
vases. The rose garden is late Italian, for 
the lovely pink and white roses are grown 
in dainty arches, umbrellas and on trellised 
walls. In this garden are the exquisitely 
lovely Dorothy Perkins, the Pink Rover, 
the Debutante and the William Egan. 
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My Landlady’s Garden 


By 
LILIAN B. MINER 


Photographs by George E. Tingley 
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HOLESOME, unassuming and 
\ \ charming are my landlady and her 

garden. Simple in arrangement is 
this tiny estate; modest in scope; but 
packed full of sweetness and brilliance 
from May to November. It is intrinsi- 
cally her garden, not merely by right of 
possession; by conception, birth, and 
fostering care it is the child of her heart 
and brain. She has sacrificed for it lav- 
ishly, devotedly, like a mother. When 
other people are yielding to that tired 
feeling in the spring, instead of brewing 
dandelion bitters she is coaxing up baby 
seedlings in boxes, and_ transplanting 
them in the evening dew. She weeds 
while the sun is hot, instead of taking an 
afternoon nap; trims and trains in “lei- 
sure” moments left from dish-washing; 
pores late over seed catalogues and 
garden books, of a winter evening, though 
she must be up betimes in the morning. 
What wonder her garden grows and 
crowns her labors by armfuls of bloom 
with which her generous soul delights to 
bless her friends! 

When the landlady came into posses- 
sion, an old clump of arbor vitz was the 
only verdure on the place, except the 
rough grass of the lawns. From this 
tall, sombre tree-mass on the west, a 
rough stone wall 
stretched more than a 
hundred feet eastward, 
as the rear boundary of 
the back yard, to the 
maple-shaded road at 
the side. This was good 
fortune; there is no bet- 
ter place for a border 
garden than the south 
side of a stone wall. 
The wall shelters the 
plants from the “cauld 
blast of the north.” It 
keeps the ground moist 
and the temperature 
even. (My father says 
he could pick out now, 
after eighty years, cer- 
tain big rocks where he 
ran to warm his bare 
feet on cool mornings, 
when he drove the cows 
to pasture.) It feeds the 
ground by its slow dis- 
integration. Ona farm 
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The landlady’s porch. 


the greenest grass grows in the rocky field. 
In her wall my landlady found a faithful 


foster nurse. 


By one of those miracles which are 
always coming into our lives, beyond the 


top of this boundary wall lies a wonderful 
sweep of view, over slopes and farms and 


clustering houses, up the river valley to 


misty blue Lantern Hill at the north. 


Behind the silhouettes of arbor vite the 


sunset glows red, and down into their 
spires drops the horned moon. 

The first thing to do was to make away 
with the tansy, tin cans and the ashes 
that hugged the stones. The landlady’s 
farmer brother—what a blessing a good 
brother is!—plowed for her a strip three 
feet wide along the wall, digging out all 
roots, and further enriched a soil found to 
be already good. This was to be the 
border garden. The rough east lawn, 
extending, some fifty feet wide, between 
the house and the maple-shaded road, 
was given over, for two years, to corn and 
potatoes, with the idea of getting out the 
briars, though the narrower west lawn, 
which has merely been rolled, fertilized 
and seeded every year, has produced 
fully as good grass. On this west lawn 
were planted two choice apple trees, and, 
in line, a black ox-heart cherry and a 
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Barberries and hydrangeas were used for the shrubs around the 
house. In the boxes are red geraniums. 





Bartlett pear, all of which are now coyly 
but deliciously feasting the owner. These 
trees were ordered, after prolonged con- 
sultation with an experienced neighbor, 
from a reliable dealer, except one of the 
apple trees, which was a gift from that 
same neighbor. Between the back door 
and the border garden a square plot had 
once been planted, and this the landlady 
took over as a vegetable garden. The 
small lawn in front has been kept unbrok- 
en, except for a shrub or two near the 
house; but the porch on the front and 
west is enlivened by boxes of red gera- 
niums. 

Unpretentious landscape gardening this 
all is, but an experienced professional, 
chancing upon it, heartily approved. 

Nature had tried to cover the stone 
wall with poison ivy, and with wild cherry 
which sprang up on the other side, har- 
boring myriads of tent caterpillars. But 
these plagues, instead of being uprooted, 
are only kept cut down. The ivy helps to 
drape the walls—in summer with rich 
green, in autumn with vivid scarlet; the 
cherries have yielded gracefully to civil- 
ization, and lift over the wall neatly 
pointed, shiny leaves and orderly racemes 
of glossy berries. The caterpillars have 
decamped of their own accord, undriven 
by the torch, to the un- 
regenerate cherry trees 
in the field beyond; the 
new growth, after the 
trimming, seems to be 
too late for the nests. 

To form a back- 
ground for this border 
garden, with the poison 
ivy mingles honey- 
suckle, always a satis- 
factory vine — rooting 
easily, growing swiftly. 
It is almost evergreen, 
the leaves turning a 
beautiful bronze in win- 
ter; and its dainty, frag- 
rant blossoms linger till 
frost. Here, too, are 
the more fragile but 
generous woodbine, or 
Virginia creeper, which 
makes itself at home 
even in Venice; and 
bitter-sweet, its berries 
bursting into a dull sort 
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Unpretentious landscape gardening this 
all is, but an experienced professional, 
chancing upon it, heartily approved. 


of splendor after more gorgeous 
autumn colors have gone. This, 
and the sweet-briar bush nearby, 
the landlady transplanted, one fall, 
with her own sturdy trowel, from 
her old homestead down by the 
creek. 

When, after several summers, 
the wall had become well covered, 
a simple, open framework was 
erected near the arbor vite clump, 
wisely breaking the bird’s-eye view 
over the wall; for, as Mr. Walter 
Godfrey says in his Gardens in 
the Making: “One soon wearies 
of seeing too much, and of seeing it 
in an imperfect and indistinct man- 
ner.” To this trellis—resplendent 
by turns with purple wistaria, rosy 
Dorothy Perkins, trumpet creeper 
and grapevine—come robins, catbirds, and 
orioles. The humming-bird, so rarely seen 
at rest, often poises on the trellis-point. 
Yellow throated vireos have built a nest in 
the vines, and yellow warblers in the 
sweet-briar bush. 

Against this rich background of* wall 
and trellis the border garden slopes grad- 
ually down from tall July foxgloves, and 
August hollyhocks in shades of ruby, rose 
and buff, to a blue and white edging of 
forget-me-nots and June pinks. Just 
below the foxgloves and hollyhocks are 
great Canterbury bells, like translucent 
china cups and saucers of the faintest 
pink tint. These bells alternate with 
hardy chrysanthemums, whose bronze and 
copper and gold and ivory hide in tight 
buds till the bells have fallen to pieces. 

The Canterbury bells, which are bien- 
nial, and the freckled foxgloves, which do 
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much better, the lady thinks, for biennial 
or even annual renewal, represent hours of 
her precious time. In March boxes must 
be filled with soil and many seeds planted. 
Daily they must be watered and watched, 
till the frail, wee plantlings may be trusted 
to the earth and air and sun of the garden. 
The chrysanthemums, once started, are 
perennial; but they have straggling ten- 
dencies, and must be trimmed and tied 
at the right moment; and when there are 
so many other things to be done at just 
the right moment, faithfulness becomes 
heroic. ; 

Among the taller plants delphinium is 
scattered, or larkspur, for July, in vari- 
ous tones of blue, white and pink. The 
lady’s favorite is the Bella Donna, the 
“beautiful lady,’’ which she describes as 
“a heavenly blue’; and indeed it has the 
turquoise of a summer sky. Spikes of 
Madonna lilies bring a breath of Easter 
coolness and purity into the burning heat 
of August, while brilliant clusters of 
phlox bejewel the border with ruby and 
pearl and garnet. To fill the gaps before 
the chrysanthemums come, cosmos rears 
its feathery green and its pink and white 
stars, and marigolds spread their golden- 
brown velvet. Near the edge are all 
sorts of lesser plants, for all times of the 
flower-year, beginning with yellow gold- 
dust in May, fortunately perennial. 
Constantly there is a rich mosaic of 
pansies and the white of alyssum. Be- 
hind the white June pinks, in early sum- 
mer, flare the Oriental poppies. The 
forget-me-nots come out as the poppies 
drop; they outlast the pinks. White 
lupines blossom in June, and spurred 
columbines nod, in soft shades of old rose 
and dull purple, very different from the 


A bird-shelter which turns with the wind. Either 


lilacs or juntpers are to be planted around it. 


A recently added bird-bath, among phlox and can- 
terbury bells, with a low border of silver alyssum. 
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martial scarlet and yellow of the wild 
columbine. In July there is the white 
garden heliotrope, or valerian, behind 
the splendid deep-orange masses of but- 
terfly weed. 

The June pinks—dozens of them along 
the curved border—the landlady has 
doggedly transplanted every other year, 
because everybody said she must in 
order to have good plants; but an Eng- 
lish gardener has just told her that in 
England they only cut them down close 
to the root, and she has decided to risk it. 

This border has not only the charm of 
well-chosen and well-arranged blossoms; 
it has distinction of form. The grace- 
ful curve of its edge relates the border to 
its surroundings and makes of a com- 
mon back yard something deserving the 
name of “grounds.”” Narrowed by the 
square garden in front of it, the border, 
beyond, swells out roundly into the open 
lawn, then tapers again, sloping a little, 
down to the moist eastern corner, where, 
in the shade of the maple trees, it curls 
around in the horn of a crescent, filled 
with iris and lemon lilies and tipped with 
lilies-of-the-valley. The purple German 
iris blossoms first; the slender Japanese, 
lavender and white, later. In the back- 
ground clambers a pink rambler rose, and 
after that has lost every vestige of color, 
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Though peonies are said to be hard to transplant, the vigorous roots lost no time in sending forth leaves 
and blossoms in their new quarters. The peony plants are flanked by petunias. 


golden glow shimmers among the green are usually best in dark or far-away 
Both golden glow and ramblers— corners. 

especially the hot red rambler—must be At the west end of the border the sharp 
used with the utmost 
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caution. They angle made with the (Continued on page 157) 








AM the bit of Paradise that waits beside your open 
door. In the grievous months just past you may 
have forgotten me, but this Spring of blessed 

memory will surely bring you back with renewed joy 

in the opportunity to create Food and Beauty through 
the work of your heart and hands. 

My soil teems with billions of germs too small for 
man to see. They are the busy altruists that trans- 
mute the base refuse of the world into food for bod 
and for soul. How they do it no one may under- 
stand, but that they do it everyone must know. 

Iam the ally of Democracy. I feed the Workers and 
the Soldiers of the world. I set the railroads free to 
carry grain to the hungry. I release the tonnage 
of ships to carry food across the seas. I lead the 
people along the highway of Content. 

I am the Place of Peace, the refuge of the broken 
heart. I speak an old, old language to all who come 
to me. I enhance the joy of young love. I smooth 
the pathway of old age. I solace the sorrow of the 
stricken soul. 

I am the garden of your dreams. And I am waiting 
at your elbow for you to make the dream come true. 
A bit of land, a handful of seeds, the blessed sunshine, 
the vivifying rain—all these await the working of 
your willing hand that your dream may become 
reality and the world be better and more beautiful 
because you live in it. 
































C. M. W. 





S the identity of 
interests of rural 
and urban com- 

munities is becoming 
more established, and 
country life developing 


Planning Your Hedge 


Of all the Aids to Beautifying a Landscape There 
Is None so Practical, so Useful, as a Hedge 


By GRACE MAY 





to a degree unheard of 
before the days of the 
telephone and auto- 
mobile, there is spring- 
ing up, on both sides, a 
desire for the beauties 
of nature, and the two 
elements are combin- 
ing to effect real pro- 
gression in landscape 
improvement, from the 
beautifying of road- 
ways and building of 
parks, to the improve- 
ment and decoration 
of the home grounds. 
Men with business in- 
terests in the city are. 
choosing the suburbs 
and country for places 
of residence, on ac- 
count of theavailability 
of land and the possibility of picturesque 
surroundings. And the farmer, who here- 
tofore has been inclined to view everything 
from a strictly utilitarian standpoint, has 
come to discover that it costs little more, 
in a money way, to havea beautiful place 
than it does to have an ugly one, and that 
the results are manifold, not only in 
increasing land values, but in satisfaction 
of the zsthetic sense that is in each one of 
us, dormant though we may suppose it to 
be. 

Of all the aids to beautifying a land- 
scape there is none so practical, so useful, 
as a hedge. A hedge may replace almost 
any fence; where it is desired to keep 
out intruders, a thick, thorny growth will 
be found much more effective than even 
the dreaded barbed wire. For marking 
boundaries, bordering drives or walks, 
there is nothing as pleasing as a clipped, 
compact mass of leafage. In almost any 
situation a hedge is ornamental and 
desirable. It adds to its other qualities 
that of improving with age, for when a 
fence is ready to fall with decay, a hedge 
is in its prime, and is almost eternal in its 
enduring qualities. The hedges of the 
old world furnish excellent examples; 
they are still lovely, still flourishing, 
though the men who planted them, and 
their children’s 
children, unto 
the third and 
fourth genera- 
tion, are moul- 
dering dust. 

The number 
and variety of 
hedges for the 
northern _lati- 











The Rhamnus Catharticus, or Buckthorn, is a beautiful, compact grower. 


Phlox, as shown here, it is ‘extremely effective. 


tudes is legion, but of them all the 
Rhamnus Catharticus, or, as more com- 
monly known, the Buckthorn, may be 
named first as leading in nearly all of 
the qualities that make up a desir- 
able hedge. It is a beautiful, compact 
grower; the leaves are small, very dark 
green and glossy. It closely resembles 
the more tender California Privet, and 
may be trimmed to any desired shape, 
lending itself more admirably than any 
other shrub to the topiary work so fash- 
ionable in formal gardens, and to the 
neatness and trimness to be observed in 
all set planting. It makes a dense, 
thorny undergrowth that effectively 
screens lawn or garden from the inroads 
of marauders, canine or otherwise, and 
thrives under nearly all conditions of soil 
or weather. 

Quite as effective in its thorny proclivi- 
ties, and as ornamental in its way, is the 
Caragana Arborescens or Siberian Pea 
Tree. The leaves of this shrub are deli- 
cately formed, very small and a dusty gray 
green in color, making the hedge stand 
out as a ribbon of gray in a green land- 
scape. Cut back and trimmed, it forms 
a dense, compact hedge and can be kept 
at any desired height. It has a delicate, 
lacy appearance at all times, and in the 
spring is prone to be covered with tiny, 
yellow blossoms. Its brother in hedge 
plants may be said to be the Russian 
Olive, or to speak technically, Elaagnus 
Angustifolia. The leaves of this shrub 
are not so feathery as those of Caragana 
but are more silvery in color. Possibly it 
is the more effective hedge from the point 
of view of color, and in planning a color 
scheme cognizance of this fact should be 
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taken, for the contrast 
of green and white is 
always pleasing. 

The Cornus or Dog- 
wood does not confine 
its ornamental qualities 
to the summer, but re- 
tains crimson canes to 
glow against the snow 
in the chilly January 
days. The leaves of 
the Sibirica Varigata 
are variegated green 
and white, while those 
of the Stolonifera and 
Sanguinea are dark 
green and white un- 
derneath, producing 
much the same effect 
as the former. Their 
twigs, however, are 
deep red, almost pur- 
ple, rather than the 
brilliant crimson which 
is characteristic of the 
Sibirica. 

The Barberries are 
very effective hedge 
plants, their crimson foliage making them 
particularly beautiful after the first touch 
of frost. The Common Barberry has 
come under the ban of the censor, owing 
to its habit of spreading wheat rust, but 
Thunberg’s dwarf variety or Berberis 
Thunbergi is safe to plant and for a low- 
growing hedge is unsurpassed. It is not 
only hardy and luxuriant during the sum- 
mer but, as the season advances, ripens to 
the most exquisite shades of scarlet and 
crimson and holds its leaves until the 
snow is upon them. It is the hedge, par 
excellence, for bordering drives or walks, 
or marking outlines where one does not 
wish the view disturbed. 

Of the Elders, the Golden or Sam- 
bucus Aurea is the only one that will 
make a thick, compact hedge, but its 
color precludes its use to any great ex- 
tent; it is brilliant yellow and inclined 
to stand out in any landscape in a man- 
ner too garish to please the artistic eye. 

The Currants or Ribes, Aureum, Gordon- 
ianum or Sanguineum (bearing respective- 
ly yellow, pink and red blossoms) make ex- 
cellent hedges if cut back and trimmed. 
Even the common garden currant is amen- 
able to pruning, and used to hedge in back 
yard or garden will supply fruit in season 
and protection during the entire year. 


Combined with 


The Spirzea 
lend them- 
selves with 


equal grace to 
trimmed or 
natural hedg- 
ing. The Van 
Houttei is par- 
ticularly adap- 
table in this 
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respect. Allowed to grow, it puts forth 
long graceful festoons of white bloom, and 
trimmed back to conventional shape, it up- 
holsters itself with blossoms during May 
and June. Spirza Billardi is not so well 
known as Van Houttei. It is a more 
upright and compact grower and _ its 
flowers are rose-colored spikes of bloom. 

A hedge of roses sounds like a sentence 
from the Arabian Nights, but the sturdy 
Rugosa makes it not only a beautiful but 
a practical thing. Rosa Rugosa is a 
hardy, compact grower, thorny enough 
to keep off interlopers; it is covered with 
pink or white roses during the season and 
continues to bear them sporadically, dur- 
ing the entire summer. These are fol- 
lowed by large scarlet berries, or apples, 
which remain on the bushes all winter 
and are very ornamental when all other 
decoration is past. 

Honeysuckle, or Lonicera, is effective 
and has its bright berries to recommend 
it as a winter shrub. As a screen it may 
be allowed to attain its 
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many trees that will serve not only 
as screens but as windbreaks, and 
in these days of high cost of coal are 
fuel savers. The willows makea solid 
growth if trimmed back, and the twigs 
of the golden variety are colorful all 
through the winter. One of the most 
effective hedges | have ever seen was 
a solid pyramidal growth of elms. 
The trees had been severely pruned 
until they formed a wall from six to 
ten feet through at the bottom, 
tapering to an apex at the top about 
eighteen feet high. 

The evergreens are becoming ever 
more popular as their sterling qualities 
are more generally known among 
planters. They are not only beauti- 
ful in the ‘spring and summer with 
their delicate tufts of new growth, 
but are even more ornamental when 
their greenness stands out against 
the winter snows. Draped and fes- 
tooned with the sparkling decoration 





full development, but it 
may be kept trimmed at 
any desired height. 

The familiar lilac 
makes a beautiful hedge, 
but its leaves are a little 
too large to be symmetri- 
cal. If itis trimmed, how- 
ever, to insure privacy 
in backyard or garden, 
a lilac hedge is not only 
beautiful but effective. 

For the taller, decidu- 
ous hedges there are 





For marking boundaries or 
bordering drives there is noth- 
ing so pleasing as a clipped, 
compact mass of leafage. 
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Pines make a large, 
spreading growth 
which 1s very effec- 
live for bordering 
a driveway or for 
screening any near- 
by unsightly object. 


Evergreens are be- 
coming even more 
popular as their 
sterling qualities 
are more general- 
ly known among 
plants. They are 
beautiful during the 
entire year. 

























The Arbor Vita Pyramidalis 

is especially desirable where 

columnar effects are desired. 

Berberis Thbunbergis was 
used for the hedge. 


of the frost, they are 
Christmas trees of en- 
during and surpassing 
beauty. As hedges, 
trimmed or left to their 
own devices, they are 
equally effective. For 
the taller growing screens 
or windbreaks the Nor- 
way Spruce or Picea Ex- 
celsa is the most satis- 
factory under all condi- 
tions. It is not only a symmetrical tree 
but a hardy, bushy grower, and almost 
impervious to unfavorable conditions 
of soil, climate, or situation. The 
pines make a larger, more spreading 
growth, but do not follow naturally the 
neat, clean-cut lines that the spruces do. 

The American Arbor Vitz forms nat- 
urally a close-growing, trim hedge, and 
clipped, gives the appearance of up- 
holstery, so dense and compact is it. 

The Red Cedar is hardy and thrives 
in all situations, but has one drawback, 
it is hard to match. What | mean is 
that varying conditions of soil and 
atmosphere affect the color of the 
leaves, and if a part of the hedge dies 
out, or, for any reason, the plants are 
destroyed, it is almost impossible to get 
others of exactly the same color and 
tvpe. Even if one sends to the nursery 
where the original stock was procured, 
the transplants will be unlike those 
formerly purchased. 

There are many other varieties, 
as any dealer or (Continued on page 170) 
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ITHIN the past two years THE House BEAUTIFUL has 
been fortunate in securing from architects of consider- 
able reputation, designs of three small homes which have 

been worked out to meet certain specified demands of our read- 

ers. The little Prize House, for example, published in 1917, 

was the outcome of numerous requests for a six-room Colonial 

cottage of two stories, which should combine the maximum of 
comfort and. convenience with the minimum of cost, and at the 
same time meet the highest standards of architectural design. 

To our older friends, who have followed the issues of THE House 

BEAUTIFUL faithfully since the appearance of the Prize House, it 

is unnecessary to say more concerning the success of this little 

home which has so satisfactorily filled every requirement for a 

dwelling of its size and type. Many houses have been built 

after this model, and several of our readers have sent in photo- 
graphs of their finished homes. 

A subsequent design which is also enjoying a well-deserved 
popularity is House Beautiful Homes No. 1, a nine-room Colonial 
house planned to order to meet the needs of a somewhat larger 
family. While more pretentious than the Prize House in some 
respects, this model home has been found to be quite as great a 
favorite as the little six-room cottage, and THE House BEAUuTI- 
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Working Drawings and Specifications of this Charming Bungalow 
May Be Purchased from The House Beautiful Publishing Company 





FUL readers will recall with interest the series of articles by Mr. 
Shumway which ran in the magazine in 1918 and related our 
experiences in erecting this house in a suburb of Boston. 

Then came the limitations of war and conditions which de- 
manded the most stringent economies in all building operations. 
The War and Peace House was the outcome—a fundamentally 
practical solution of the home building problem and one which 
bids fair to continue in its appeal, even though the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it was originated are no longer in exist- 
ence. 

But while these requests for houses of the cottage type have 
been successfully answered, there has been an ever-recurring 
demand that we have long desired to fulfill—a demand for a 
bungalow. This is due, we judge, in no small measure to the 
recognized convenience of living on one floor, and of course 
partly to the relatively low cost of building. 

Some time ago we requested Mr. Austin D. Jenkins to write 
two articles on bungalows,—“ The Evolution of Bungalows” and 
“Good Types of Bungalows,’’—and to follow these with plans of 
what he considered an ideal bungalow. We were happy indeed 
when the perspective sketch of the finished house and the floor 
plans came in. The specifications call for stucco construction, 
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but the house would be equally charming with shingles or clap- 
boards on the exterior walls. 
A large proportion of our readers’ requests for bungalows were 
accompanied by the plaint that while there were many attrac- 
‘ tive designs to be had it was difficult to find one for the narrow 
lots usually found in the suburbs. Mr. Jenkins and his partner 
kept this in mind in designing their ideal bungalow, though the 
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sion of the corridor and for the extra closet needed in the 
additional bedroom. The pantry is eliminated entirely, as there 
is no need for this when the dining-room and kitchen are brought 
closer together. If desired a sleeping porch could be added 
to Plan B where the back porch is used on Plan A. Indeed, 
nowadays, a sleeping porch seems to be almost an essential. Both 
floor plans are included in the working plans of this bungalow. 
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ROOM 
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Plan B—Wiéith 
six rooms: living- 
room, dining- 
alcove, three bed- 
rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. 


















































Plan A—Wéith 
five rooms: living- 
room, dining- 
room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. 
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house is not limited in any way to the narrow lot. It would be In addition to the rooms shown on the plan, two rooms may 


equally attractive on a large lot. 

Another very interesting feature of this house is the alternate 
floor plans. Exteriorly there would be but little difference with 
the two plans. In Plan A the bay window is on the dining- 
room and there is a back porch at the end of the house, owing to 
the kitchen and entry being arranged at the end instead of the 
side as in Plan B. In the first plan there are five rooms: the 
large living-room, a medium-sized dining-room, two good-sized 
bedrooms and a well-arranged kitchen. The corridor connects 
the living-room and end bedroom and opens into the other 
bedroom, bathroom and pantry. Each bedroom has a good 
closet. 

In Plan B the space is divided up so as to give six rooms, the 
extra room being used as a bedroom. The corridor is extended 
so that each of the bedrooms opens into it, the position of the 
kitchen is changed and the dining-room made considerably 
smaller, becoming indeed a dining-room alcove instead of a room. 
The corner bedroom is made smaller to allow for the exten- 





be arranged for in the attic—one at the front and one at the 
back. The stairs leading to the attic are located with this in 
mind. 

The roof is of simple framing covered with shingles, although 
slate or tile may be used if preferred. Of course, the latter will 
add to the cost of the house. 

One of the very important features of any house is the cellar, 
and this has been worked out with great care. The cellar will 
have a clear height of eight and a half feet to allow head room 
under the furnace heat pipes, or if steam is used for heating, will 
have a clear height of seven and a half feet. The basement 
walls should be of local stone rubble, concrete, vitrified brick or 
glazed tile, according to the local soil conditions. Concrete 
with finished top dressing will be used for the floor. 

Laundry tubs will be placed in the basement, and as this will 
be light, dry and airy, clothes may be dried here in rainy weather. 
Provisions have also been made for a preserve closet, a store 
room and a trunk room in the basement. 






The Furniture of the Allies 


NE of those 
O dull winter 

afternoons 
when the wind is 
cold and every- 
thing seems din- 
gy out-of-doors, 
try my remedy. 
for ennui. Go to 
a library—a 
large public one 
if you are so for- 
tunate as to be 
near it—and get 
out some book 
on medizval art 
full of pages that 
will, for the time 
being, color your 
mind like a 
stained-glass 
window, and 
shut you in, 
warm, from the 
beaten world 
without. Other 
cures there are, 
of course; but just at present Viollet-le- 
Duc’s “Dictionnaire du mobilier fran- 
cais”’ is proving the joy of my life and the 
solace of my idle hours. Moreover, even 
going through it rather hastily will give 
you some appreciation of the art of the 
Middle Ages in France, a foundation for 
much that comes later, for, until the 
Italian Renaissance, France was the 
country that imposed her taste, her sense 
of culture, upon all the rest’ of Chris- 
tendom. 

And | am learning things that I never 
before believed possible. Did you know 
that some of the earliest beds, 
after the classic couch, | mean, 
were made of metal, of bronze, 
and that in shape they much 
resembled the brass beds that 
we are now hurrying to our 
attics? “But [to quote Viollet- 
le-Duc himself] it was above 
all from the beginning of the 
twelfth century that people 
showed great luxury in con- 
triving beds. Manuscripts of 
that time show us beds of great 
splendor; the wood often en- 
crusted with ornaments, carved, 
painted ; the mattresses adorned 
with lace and embroideries 
quite as much as the covers 
themselves.” Probably much 
of this luxury had come in 
from the Orient as a result of 
the crusaders’ return, for they 


II. French Furniture 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 
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This high warp tapestry from the Louvre is after Charles Le Brun and represents Louis XIV visiting 
the Royal Furniture Manufactory at the Gobelins’. 


had been highly impressed with the 
ease of life they had seen in the Holy 
Land. Food became richer and infinitely 
greater in variety ; Oriental costumes were 


affected, men even wearing beards in-: 


stead of going smooth-shaven as before; 
and furniture and house-furnishings were 
very visibly influenced. The words alcove, 
sofa, divan, baldaquin (which came from 
Bagdad), mattress, valise, carafe, jar, all 
are Arabic, and since they are also do- 
mestic words, they show what changes 
must have taken place after the crusades. 

So, in returning to our muttons, which 


Boulle cabinet from the Pennsylvania Museum. Boulle was the foremost 
ebeniste of Louis XIV’s reign, and his inlays have never been surpassed. 
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The intricate detail deserves a careful study. 


is really the sub- 
ject of beds, we 
read with no sur- 
prise of the de- 
tails of their 
luxury. No sur- 
prise, but a great 
deal of enchant- 
ment; such 
phrases describ- 
ing the rich fab- 
rics and cloths 
of Outremer as 
“a cover and a 
half of vermilion 
scarlet (then a 
cloth) lined with 
miniver” and 
“canopies of 
cloth of silver 
embroidered 
with threads of 
gold and silk” 
make these beds 
of cedar and rose- 
wood, of ebony 
and of ivory, 
seem worthy even of the lovely Dis- 
tant Princess. Beds of this sort, however, 
belonged only to the great nobles or to 
the very rich; as for the peasants and 
the lower bourgeoisie, one bed served a 
whole family, father, mother and children 
sleeping together. Nor were they really 
common even in the days of Louis Four- 
teenth, for Madame de Sevigne, telling of 
a fire that took place near her hotel in 
Paris, wrote that the homeless people 
were brought to her because it was known 
in the neighborhood that she had an extra 
bed. I wonder what it was like! Else- 
where she has given us a de- 
scription of an old bed found in 
the chateau of Sucy; Madame 
de Coulanges made a famous 
song about it, a song that be- 
came so popular at court that 
Louis Fourteenth was humming 
it all the time. And | wish | 
knew the tune, but, since | can’t 
tell you that, here, at least, are 
some of the words: 

“Enfin je vous revois, vieux lit de 

damas vert; 

Vos rideaux sont d’ete, vos pentes 

sont d’hiver; 

Je vous revois, vieux lit si cheri de 

mes peres.”’ 

Madame de Sevigne’s gossip- 
ing, delightful pages are full of 
the life of the times; | cannot 
imagine a more informing or 
a more engaging book to con- 
sult. She tells so much; things 
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that might have seemed 
trivial when they were jotted 
down, and that now are so 
valuable as real, unconscious 
testimony. She writes of 
coiffures and costumes; of 
the death of Vatel and Brin- 
villier’s execution; of Ma- 
dame de Montespan, lovely 
and lavish, giving a writing- 
desk of Saint Lucie’s wood 
to Madame de Lafayette, 
and presenting the Duke of 
Maine with a bed that cost 
forty thousand ecus. 
Which, nowadays, would 
be certainly something over 
seventy thousand dollars. 
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As for her vivid description 
of Versailles, written in that 
long-ago July of 1676, when 








Front and back views of an Empire chair 

in the possession of Dartmouth College. 

Notice the applied ornamentation of heavy 

gilt-bronze, the massive shape, the throne- 
like quality of the lines. 











Set of Louis Seize chairs and sofa from the Pennsylvania Museum. 
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Brought from France before the Revolution 


by Major David Lenox. 


“all was divinely furnished, all magnifi- 
cent,” that you must read for yourself. 
You will be present with her in the 
glittering court of the Grand Monarque. 

Life was so luxurious, so splendid, so 














Louis Quinze fauteuils from the Metropolitan Museum. 
carved and upholstered with a fabric that suggests the dominant “ chinoiserie’’ of the day. 





Excellent examples of the period, richly 


full of ease then—for a few fortunates. 
Richelieu had put an end to the Fronde in 
the reign of Louis Thirteenth, and settled 
the spirit and life and influence of the 
nobles directly about the court, a fact 
that did much to change methods of living 
and their concrete expression in furniture. 
During feudal times affairs were so uncer- 
tain, a castle so likely to be besieged and 
taken or evacuated, that all furniture ac- 
cording to Havard, “translated itself into 
a coffer.” These chests were so infinitely 
useful: as seats, to hold treasures or 
clothes, to be turned into traveling trunks 
at a moment’s notice. Chairs were often 
made with deep and capacious seats that 
could be filled with valuables, so accom- 
plishing two uses in one piece of furniture. 
As for foreign influences, well, there are 
historians who still declare that the sol- 
diery of vainglorious Charles the Eighth, 
returning unsuccessfully from Italy, 
brought with them the wonder of the 
Renaissance. Whether that is true or 
not, it is certain that Francis the First 
was the patron of Italian artists: Ben- 
venuto Cellini, 11 Rosso and Francesco 
Primaticcio all were welcomed and hon- 
ored at his Court at Fontainebleau. 

Now all these things, these various 
threads: the political astuteness of Riche- 
lieu, the munificence of Francis, the earlier 
Oriental luxury, wove themselves into a 
fabric of magnificence for the monarch 
who first declared the state to be himself, 
Louis Fourteenth, and it is commonly 
thought that those vast and splendid 
workshops of the Louvre were first begun 
in his reign under the guiding genius of 
Colbert. But their foundation really 
came earlier. Actually ‘the first great 
effort in this direction (i.e. the need of an 
innovation in art) which, like all political 
events unmarked by a battle or treaty, 
has almost ‘always passed unnoticed, 
dates from the reign of Henry Fourth, 
and the first idea of a political organiza- 
tion of artists and artisans intended to 
foster the prosperity of the manufacturing 
arts in France, goes back to the early 
years of the seventeenth century. By 
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letters patent dated 22, December, 
1608, a sort of artistic republic was 
established in the galleries of the 
Louvre. This republic was com- 
posed of both Frenchmen and 
foreigners, with the object of bring- 
ing about a revival of industrial art 
in France. ‘Whereas,’ says this 
document, ‘among the endless ben- 
efits caused by the peace not the 
least is that which proceeds from 
the cultivation of the arts. 

We have, also, in the construction 
of our gallery of the Louvre, had 
the thought of ordering the build- 
ing in such a form as to enable us 


Louis Quinze side 
chair owned by 
Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. The walnut 
frame is lightly 
carved and touched 
with gilt. 
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we refer to as Louis Fourteenth is a 
blending of French and Italian and 
Flemish characteristics. Indeed, 
the greatest ebeniste of Louis’s 
reign, Andre Charles Boulle, was 
a descendant of the Pierre Boulle 
who had come to Paris from Switz- 
erland two generations before. He 
skilfully fashioned many different 
kinds of furniture: great ebony 
desks inlaid with copper and ivory; 
commodes with swelling front and 
curving legs—Chippendale copied 
this style later—sometimes covered 
with a thin veneer of tortoise shell 
inlaid with copper, sometimes of 
copper with a relief of ebony. He 
carved and gilded tall, magnificent 
torcheres, and made tables of a de- 
lightful dignity; indeed, all his 
work had invariably a certain 
grave splendor that kept it in har- 
mony with the royal taste of Louis 
the Great. ! All the early furniture of 


A completely charming eighteenth-century interior; perfect from 


conveniently to lodge therein a number 
of the best masters that are to be found; 
painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, clock- 
makers, engravers of gems, both in order 
to avail ourselves of their services, and 
also to form a training-school for workers, 


the detail of the sconces to the pensive lap-dog. 


from which, under the guidance of such 
good masters, should come artisans who 
would disperse throughout Our Kingdom, 
and be able to serve the public to very 
good purpose. ’ The creation of 
the Royal Manufactory of Crown Furni- 
ture, established at the Gobelins under 
Louis Fourteenth, was but the logical out- 
come of this institution of Henry Fourth.” 

Therefore, since foreigners quickly 
flocked to this new field, and were later 
encouraged by the Cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarin, the style of furniture that 




















Armchairs in the style of Louis XIV from the Metropolitan Museum. Comfortable and dignified 


but suggesting a little the symmetry that, according to Mme. de Maintenon “was killing the court.” 


Empire armchair in the pos- 

session of Dartmouth College. 

The Egyptian influence 1s 
very evident in this piece. 


this period was stately; rectangular, high- 
backed chairs and settees covered with 
tapestries, and great sculptured beds hung 
with heavy velvet curtains, adapted 
rather to royalty and the nobility than to 
the simpler homes, where oaken dressers 
replaced inlaid wonders, and beds were 
built into the walls like armoires and hung 
with curtains of serge. 

During the reign of Louis Fifteenth, 
furniture became lighter, more charming, 
less imposing; for the engaging “petit ap- 
partement” had appeared, and this had 
to be more intimately and more comfort- 
ably fitted up than the grand suites and 
galleries of palaces. Numberless looking- 
glasses were employed, not only to lighten 
the rooms but to give an effect of space 
without losing any of the charm of their 
proportions. It was (Continued on page 164) 
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N our last chapter we tried to show 
that Harmony of Proportion was the 
fundamental necessity, the first rule, 

without which all our efforts to build 
beautiful houses and to beautify them 
within would fall short of our desires. 
But, given beautiful proportions to start 
with, we can make or mar their perfec- 
tions by the outlines we trace on or about 
those proportions as a background. 

This subject is so complex that we can 
do little in the scope of one chapter but 
indicate the importance and the need of 
studying it for those of us who love beauty 
and want to achieve it inour surroundings. 

We can begin by dividing the subject 
into two general groups: A, Struc- 
tural Outlines; and B, Decorative 
Outlines. We need hardly point 
out that structural outlines can 
and should be decorative; whereas 
decorative outlines have a further 
and independent role in the realm 
of pure design—as ornament, to é 
embellish plain surfaces, modify 
proportions, and in a thousand 
ways to add interest and variety 
to every sort of building and 
furniture and textiles. 

Now outlines are the most posi- 
tiveand uncompromisingcreatures 
in the world! You can alter the 
appearance of other things’ by 
the way you group them; as, in @ 
the matter of proportions, objects 
can be made to seem larger or 

smaller than they actually are— 
or taller, shorter, narrower, wider, 
etc., by certain grouping, or juxta- 
position to other groups 
or masses. And the 
Same is true in the 
matter of colors, as we 
will show later on. But 
outlines refuse to be 
modified, to any ap- 
preciable extent, by 
any other method than 
actually changing their 
nature. For instance: 
if you are either long 
or short waisted, you 
know you can greatly 
alter the appearance of 
that defect by the 
arrangement of the 
other lines and the cut 
of your dress, and still 
keep your belt comfort- 
ably in your waistline; 
but if a person has a 
receding chin to mar 
the outline of his or 
her profile, no sort of 
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The Fundamentals of Interior Decoration 


Third in the Series—Harmony of Outline 


By LAURA SHELBY LEE 


dress, or hat, or collar can eliminate the 
difficulty—nothing but a full beard, or 
a surgical operation!—i.e., entirely and 
actually changing the offending outline, 
one way or another. 

The realization of this stubborn and 
undisguisable quality of outlines was 
curiously brought home to me as the re- 
sult of my love of mystery tales, when | 
was once staying in a very old house in 
England. 

The house dated back to Doomsday 
Book and was half-timbered in part, like 
some of our illustrations, with a stone 
foundation. There were many stories 
told about the place, which had really at 
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A tracing of the structural outlines of the room below—upside down. 
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The lack of both harmony and symmetry in this hall is appalling. 
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one time been the stronghold of smugglers, 
and legend had it that a secret chamber 
existed somewhere from which a subter- 
ranean passage led to the seashore miles 
away. Through that tunnel the smugglers 
were supposed to have brought in their 
illicit wares, and also to have made good 
their escape many times from the arm of 
the law. 

But no secret chamber had been found 
by people who had lived there within a 
century, and my friends, the present 
owners, took no stock in that tale, nor in 
the other stories of ghost and goblin which 
clung to the place. The idea of the lost 
room so fascinated me, however, that day 

after day I poked about that 
house, even crawling into the 
gables above the attics (where | 


\ learned incidentally quite a lot 


of the details of their construc- 
tion) and into the furthest recesses 
of the cavelike cellars. I was ex- 
amining the outside of the house 
one day, however, when I saw, very 
near the ground, dimly traceable 
in an unbroken stretch of the 
stone foundations, the outline of 
an arch. It was so vague that 
no one had ever noticed it before, 
but its outline had neither been 
hidden nor obliterated by being 
filled up, nor by the lapse of cen- 
turies. Tocut a long story short, 
there was no open cellar behind 
that part of the foundations, but 
a partition wall about twelve feet 
thick, which of course contained 
the lost room; and the low arch 
| had noticed was, ori- 
ginally, its window. 

Obviously, if outlines 
have this character- 
istic, they must be 
harmonious to start 
with, and not only 
should each separate 
outline be good, but it 
should not conflict with 
the outlines of things 
near it. 

Each outline seen by 
itself makes a pattern 
of what it encloses; but 
many outlines, seen 
together, fuse into one 
complex pattern, and 
that will be either good, 
bad, or indifferent, ac- 
cording to its composi- 
tion. Where we can 
determine these out- 
line-patterns for our- 
selves, as in the design 
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and contents of our houses, they can 
and should be beautiful, not tangled and 
purposeless; that is, they should be care- 
fully thought out and put together, not 
allowed to be “happenstances”’ as is too 
often the case. By way of illustrating 
this, try tracing the outlines of any given 
room from a photograph; then study the 
resulting diagram. We have done that 
with one of the pictures here, and the lack 
of both harmony and symmetry in the 
resulting pattern is appallingly obvious. 
No sober and self-respecting spider would 
have made such a mess of the weaving of 
his web as did the owner of this truly jazz- 
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like hall. Try the experiment of 
simplifying and altering our trac- 
ing by eliminating unnecessary 
details of the outlines, and you 
will find a number of ways in 
which the same proportions and 
general features could have been 
made harmonious. 

Now trace the picture of the 
dining-room we show. Notice the 
simple, charming and almost sym- 
metrical design which the bare 
outlines of the room and its con- 
tents weave into a sort of pattern. 
It includes the separate patterns 








Where structural outlines have been made to serve as the principal decoration, the lines of the room 





itself and of the furniture being in harmony. 
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Beams enriched with carved mouldings. All the detail in 
this room brings out the beauty of its structural outlines. 


of each piece and detail in the room; but the whole 
has a character of its own, different from any 
one part. Try this method of tracing other rooms 
from pictures. By reducing all the various 
details of masses, colors, textures, etc., to mere 
threads of outline,you will get, after some prac- 
tise, a sort of ability to see (without the aid of 
tracing photographs) actual things, houses, rooms 
and separate pieces of furniture, singly or col- 
lectively, in this “outline” way, quite apart from 
their colors or textures, and you will realize more 
and more that they are the hardest things in 
the world to disguise. 

We have emphasized the value of study- 
ing Classical Standards to acquire a 
foundation of understanding and ap- 
preciation on which to build up that 
mysterious quality “good taste.” But 
strictly speaking, the term “classical” 
applies only to certain types of architec- 
ture and art, the Greco-Roman, and there 
are other styles which we must also study 
(with all their accompanying differences, 
of ways of living, of manual arts), as they 
too are a part of our traditional and racial 
inheritance. 

We have chosen for this chapter some 
pictures of the so-called half-timbered 
houses of the sixteenth century. This 
was a style which predominated for sev- 
eral hundred years in parts of England 
and Europe, where it was the natural out- 
come of the necessity of adapting mate- 
rials nearest at hand to the practical uses 
of those times. We have shown this type 
here, because it particularly illustrates the 
qualities of Harmony of Outline, quite 
independent of the quality of symmetry 
—two things which most people think of 
as inseparable. Study this type and 
notice the way structural outlines are also 
made to serve as decoration, both inside 
and outside these houses. There are no 
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Besides delightful outlines of structural woodwork, note 
the contrasi of outline of old roofing on near gable with 
harsh, straight outline of new tiles on two further gables. 


“wall papers” or “draperies” to depend on, 
practically no furniture in the rooms, and what 
little there is is of the most simple and severe 
sort; yet what beauty of effect those old builders 
gained by the patterns they made of the necessary 
outlines of their work! They had to use very 
primitive materials—heavy timber framework, 
filled in with rubble-stone or blocks of chalk; so 
they fitted the timbers into patterns and laid 
the chalk bricks in patterns again, within the 
space between the timbers. The inside walls 
and ceilings of the rooms were sometimes enriched 
with panellings and mouldings, but more 
often had no other ornament than their 
structural outlines, woven to beauty by 
the traditional art of the people of those 
times. 

By contrast, think of the framework of 
the modern wooden house, as we see it 
being built almost anywhere in this coun- 
try, with its regular rows of 2 by 4 timbers 
set as stiffly and closely as the bones of a 
shad, and you will grant that beauty and 
harmony are not conspicuous in their 
structural outlines, even though a geomet- 
rical precision of spacing might be called 
symmetry. j 

One of the chief factors in harmony of 
outline is a certain quality which, for lack 
of a better name, we will call “variation.” 
Nature abhors a straight line, in the literal 
sense, and the human eye instinctively 
feels the same dislike of that rigid aspect 
which perfectly straight lines and angles 
give to objects that properly belong any- 
where in the field of the visually beautiful. 

And at this point | might well mention 
one of the greatest difficulties, of the 
present time, in the path of the average 
person’s search for beauty and harmony 
of outline in all the things that go to the 
building and furnishing of homes. It 
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is the ideal of mechanical perfec- 
tion! This is so vitally and im- 
peratively a part of most of the 
World’s work today, in all the 
vast enterprises of modern science, 
from the building of airplanes to 
skyscrapers, not to mention the 
Panama Canal, there is small won- 
der that that same ideal has in- 
vaded certain fields where its touch 
has been absolutely blighting. It 
seems superfluous to say that in the 
Arts, of whatever kind, perfection 
ought to be sought for without the 
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obvious stamp of the mechanical means 
employed, and it almost amounts to in- 
sulting people’s intelligence to speak here 
of that which, naturally, everybody is 
already perfectly well aware. But owing 
to the present methods of manufacture, 
present-day economic conditions, etc., 
“habit” is getting its deadly work in 
also and, as the general public get 
more and more used to seeing a cer- 
tain quality in everything about them, 
they finally accept it as the inevitable, 
correct and “modern” thing and finally 
demand it, even if it (Continued on page 168) 











Here there are purely decorative outlines superimposed on the structural, but not conflicting with 
the latter because each group is filling its proper role and all are in harmony with each other. 





The structural outlines of this room serve as its chief decoration. 








The curious mediaval candelabra 
only detracts from the simplicity and dignity of the other details. 














An Interesting Old 
In Whitman 


VERY interesting old house is 

the home of Mrs. Anna R. 

Browne, in Whitman, Mass. 

Unlike many places as old as this 

one, it has not changed families but 

has always been owned by a descen- 

dant of the original Browne who 

built it. 

Mrs. Browne tells us in a letter: 

“This house was built in 1765 by 

my husband’s great-great-grand- 

father and was given to his son on 

the day of his marriage as a wedding 

gift. The bridegroom, a stalwart 

youth of twenty-one, and the bride, 

a charming black-eyed girl of eighteen, 

stepped into their new home the day of 

their wedding and lived their lives in all 

love and tenderness. In the warm, sunny 

south room the son was born who fought 
in the war of eighteen twelve.” 

The builder apparently intended to 
have a house of comfort, for he installed 
no fewer than four good-sized fireplaces to 
neutralize the harsh New England win- 
ters. The big, single chimney that took 
care of the roaring fires rests on a base of 
masonry at least twenty feet to the side, 
built of huge rocks. Evidently Mr. 
Browne never intended that earthquake, 
cyclone or flood should ever destroy it. 
It would be hard to find a house more 
solid and substantial. 

The house retains much of its original 
form. Nothing has been added or re- 
moved without great care in so doing, 
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Home Built In 1765 


Massachusetts 


and the present owner has been most 
successful in keeping the furnishings 
in harmony with the house, not the 
easiest thing in the world to do in 
our day of somany tempting modern 
things. 

The beams of the library are 
heavy, hand-hewed timbers, and 
the paneling on the fireplace side of 
the room is simple and effective. 
It is painted white, as in most of the 
other rooms. Above the generous 
fireplace is the master’s closet, 
designed for tobacco, pipes, and 
quite possibly a decanter of rum. 

There is a cheerful room in the front on 
the north side. This also has its fireplace 
and the paneling along its entire side. 
Through the windows one can look out 
and across the green fields of this pleasant 
town. A graceful old cabinet reposes in 
the corner, full of so many quaint things 
that hours could be spent admiring them. 
The banister back chair, which. claims 
the place of honor in this room, was 
brought to this country in 1633. The 
Reverend Samuel Browne wrote many a 
sermon for his little flock over two hun- 
dred years ago, while seated in this chair. 

Simple, bright and cheery is the bed- 
room pictured here. A little closet with 
bookshelves above is on one side of the 
room. Everything is white in this room 
— chairs, woodwork and_ upholstery. 
Through the doorway the odd railing 
around the stairway can be seen. 













































“ The great weight of 
this war will be borne 


AST month we 
announced 
that THE 
House BEAUTIFUL 
was going to try 
to raise funds for 
taking care of some 
of the children in 
the devastated re- 
gions of France. 
There are two big 
groups of children 
to be taken care of 
—those who are 
normal, that is as 
normal as possible 
considering what 
they have been 
through, and those 
little ones whose 
minds werestunted 
four years ago and 
who have had a decided backward tendency owing to the 
German rule under which they lived and the malnutrition 
from which they have suffered. It is the latter group towards 
which we are going to bend our energies. The French 
Government allows a certain amount to keep a child in its 
own home—where there is a home—and a few cents more a 
day for these children will add considerably to their physical 
comfort. But for these little ones who must have intensive 
training to counteract the present stunted condition, who must 
have extra food, naturally considerably more than a dime a day 
is needed. When Miss Morgan was here she told the Editor 
that $400 a year would be about the amount needed to put each 
of these children in condition. 

You will be interested in this extract from a letter from Mrs. 
Dike concerning the children whom the American Committee for 
Devastated France are taking care of: 

“The qualifications for admission are: those children of 
women whose husbands are mobilized or who are still prisoners, 
or who are unable to find employment or too ill to work. We do 
not propose to undertake an orphanage; that is the responsi- 
bility of the state, and since our 


Your Neighbor in France 


Do Not Hesitate to Send Small Amounts—That Is the Way Large Ones Grow 

























by these boys and 
girls,” savs Mrs. Dike. 





every Prefecture a 
problem almost in- 
soluble. Another 
problem is finding 
employment for 
these refugees, 
many of whom are 
not accustomed to 
the new forms of 
work offered them 
in the departments 
where they are now 
living, and many 
others, owing to 
privations and suf- 
fering are incap- 
able of work. 

“It is hardly 
necessary for me 
to say that the 
great weight of this 
war will be borne 
by these boys and girls, and anything that we can do to 
prepare them for the future will be one of the most beneficent 
contributions that America could make.” 

Four hundred dollars will give one child the intensive train- 
ing, food and other special care necessary to make the little one 
a normal boy or girl, ready to shoulder the responsibilities await- 
ing it. France needs every one of her boys and girls, and Amer- 
ica can help to save them for her. 

If each one who reads this magazine will send in even one 
dime or one quarter, we can adopt a large number of these little 
children. We can have a House Beautiful Family of happy, 
healthy boys and girls—a living memorial of our gratitude to 
those fallen soldiers who gave their all—for America as well as 
France. Just as fast as we raise money enough to adopt a 
child we will show its photograph in THE House BEAUTIFUL. 

Those who contributed to the Christmas Fund for the 
French children will be glad to know how happy the little ones 
were with their playthings and candy and clothes. This cable 
was received from Mrs. Dike: “Have just returned long trip 
ending Boullay Thierry for Christmas, one of the most thrill- 

ing and beautiful days of our 





contributions are purely volun- 
tary we cannot assume this 
charge. 

“We are merely the temporary 
providers for these children until 
such time as their fathers are de- 
mobilized or returned in France, 
or their mothers become self- 
supporting and able to resume 
their own responsibilities. The 
outlook for the children is very 
bad. 

“How these refugees in the 
various departments are going to 
be tided over this winter is in 
the eyes of every organization and 


Gentlemen: 


Street Address 


City. . 





To ‘‘ The House Beautiful” French Children’s Fund 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. ing. 


We enclose herewith. ... . 
towards the adoption of one of the little French children 
from the Devastated Regions of France. 


history. Tree was magnificent 
and children’s program displayed 
extraordinary ability and train- 
Day ending enthusiastic 
toasts by French Staff to our 


: American Committee and friends 
to be contributed 


rae et: in America for a supremely 
joyous Christmas which will 
never be forgotten. Also Vic- 


Sur-Aisne and Soissons report 
Christmas in many neighboring 
villages. Distribution of 
gifts at Laon where many hun- 
dreds received gifts and sang 


Slate. Christmas songs for the first 





time in four years.” 
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for Furniture and Woodwork eit as 


. e sé ° e e e 
FTER all, a_foor varnish like “61,’’ which has given perfect satisfaction 
for thirty years, is a good varnish to tie to for furniture, woodwork 
and general purpose uses, where duradi/ity is of prime importance. 
itralite The beautiful, semi-transparent ‘‘61”" “ Myon - eating of dovaeing, eaten a wet painter. Wood-but 
" » ¢ > + , sone, a! * e knows P&L Varnishes, and wi g to use them. 
THE sc WHITE EN colors are especially designed not to show “S.7t0"\ ambert Varnishes are used by painters, specified by the Varnish 
LONG-LIFE IAMEL laps and streaks — a — and epee architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. Wont Crack- 
iwftinctiv quality. 61°" is waterproof, heelproof and —_ ur Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish fails t 
So d 1S t1 nc tl ve marproof, It is made to resist wear. give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 
PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 


that painters, who Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
through a mis- ee ek ae es ln 
taken sense of 

economy do not 

use it, wish they 

could afford to 


weit The” | DRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


















Electricity in the Home 


WHEN A MAN TRIES HOUSEKEEPING 


of mine named Collins that has impressed 
me as more than just interesting. It is 
prophetic. I believe it points the way that is 
going to lead the American housewife out of 
the trouble she is in at present on account of 
the difficult servant and high-cost-of-every- 
thing conditions. 

I ran into Collins on the train. I had not 
seen him for several weeks. I asked where he 
had kept himself. ‘‘Well,”’ said he, ‘‘did you 
ever hear of the Spanish Flu?”’ 

I had, though my household had escaped. 

“We didn’t,” Collins continued. ‘Every 
last one of us came down but me—Mrs. 
Collins, Charles, the baby and the cook. 
They all got it at once. I couldn’t get an- 
other maid. I couldn’t get a nurse. So | 
just naturally had to take the job myself and I 
stayed right home for two solid weeks and did 
the cooking and the housework and the nurs- 
ing.” 

“You don’t look as though it wrecked you, 
Bill,” I said. “I should think a man would 
be just about as adequate in such a crisis as a 
six-toed cat. How did you get away with it?” 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘the first two days I 
was at it, it pretty near ruined me. Man, I 
never knew so much fool detail work could 
be crowded within four walls. I started at six 
and didn’t get through till midnight, because in 
addition to cooking and carrying trays, there 
was a Steady string of pills to give and nursing 
jobs to do. I had tried everywhere to locate 
a nurse and a maid, but couldn’t get either for 
love or money. So when Mrs. Collins came 
down, with the cook and the kids sick too, it 
was simply up to me, and it wasn’t a bad ex- 
perience at that, after those first two days. I 
have worked out the way to organize a home 
on a business basis, and it works.”’ 


Mr. Collins Told Me the Story 


HE first day, of course, Collins had been 
all at sea. Mrs. Collins from her bed 
had to give him explicit directions as to how to 
de each kitchen job and what todonext. But 
the second day she was too sick to talk or care, 
and Collins just started in to do it his way. 
He had been doing a lot of thinking anyhow. 
He was appalled at the interminable succes- 
sion of trifling jobs that seemed to make up 
the housework day. Everything seemed to go 
so slow. Everything had to be done by hand. 
Everything was so exasperating, exacting and 
delaying. His man’s mind rebelled at such a 
system, or lack of system. He naturally 
wanted short cuts and machinery to do these 
jobs, as a man has in his office or his factory. 
He wanted a program, a plan that he could 
follow and see accomplishing something. So 
he set to work for his own peace of mind to 
scheme out such a working plan for himself 
while he was in captivity. Step by step it 
led to what he now calls ‘Home, Inc.” 
Of course, Collins had received a lot of 
advertising from the electric company from 


| HEARD astory the other day froma friend 





Business Methods — and Labor-Saving Devices —Are Soon Installed 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


time to time, but like the rest of us, he and his 
wife had often talked about it, but had taken 
no active step to acquire the different electric 
labor-saving appliances that are now made. 
It seemed to mean a lot of expense that they 
could save. But the fact soon sank in, when 
Collins began to be housemaid, that his house- 
hold-plant was out of date. There wasn’t 
any machinery in it to help anybody do any 
work. They had a stove for cooking, a sink 
for washing, a closet for storing, but nothing to 
do any of the hand work, and save hours of 
this detail. So he telephoned the lighting 
company and asked them tosenda man. He 
ordered an electric suction sweeper, an electric 
grill, an electric fireless cooker, and an electric 
dishwasher. 

This was the start. Three days later he 
came face to face with the laundry problem. 
Their washwoman, he found, was also ill. 
Nothing had been washed the week before. 
Something had to be done. What should it 
be—the steam laundry or electric equipment? 
He ordered a washing machine, and an ironer. 
A few days later in the keenness of his interest 
and enthusiasm for the new idea he bought 
a kitchen motor, too, to grind meat, sharpen 
knives, beat eggs, knead bread, freeze cream, 
and so on—in short, do all the crank jobs. 
This, with the electric flatiron and fan that they 
already had, equipped the house with all the 
labor-saving gear he thought they needed. 


Balancing the Accounts 


OW Collins isn’t rich, and I wondered at his 
plunging into such expense. He said, 
“What could I do? What does a man doin his 
business when he has to have some new equip- 
ment? The whole outfit cost under four hun- 
dred dollars, with a year to pay in monthly 
instalments; and in the meantime we will save 
four dollars a week in washwoman hire. We 
usually have two maids, now we will need but 
one, and there you are. The money we will 
save on servant hire alone will buy the stuff. 
But the benefits are worth a lot more than the 
cost.”” Briefly, here is what Collins did. 

Because he found himself submerged in the 
detail of this unaccustomed work, he started 
in to organize his business of housekeeping as 
he would have organized any other business, 
and drew up a program of the daily jobs, also 
a schedule of the weekly features. The daily 
jobs, he found, resolved themselves mainly 
into a succession of preparing meals, serving 
meals and cleaning up after meals daily. 
“Too much repetition,” he said. “‘Why 
can’t I bulk it a little more?” 

The dishwashing was the most disagreeable 
job of all, and he put an end to that speedily 
with the electric dishwasher. With it he was 
able to wash dishes once a day only. After 
each meal he would simply scrape the dishes 
and stack them in the washer. Each morning, 
he would run in boiling water and wash them 
all at once. Then they would dry themselves 
in the drying rack and he would put them away 
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That was one step in advance. 
The problem of serving, he simplified im- 
mensely, by having a serving wagon built in 


in the closet. 


half aday by acarpenter. This was like a tea 
wagon, only larger, higher and with two deep 
trays, both of which lifted off. When it came 
time to serve a meal, he just wheeled the wagon 
into the kitchen, loaded it with everything that 
needed to be carried to the table—dishes and 
food all at once—and wheeled it into the din- 
ing-room, or while the family was sick in bed, 
to the foot of the stairs, from where he carried 
up the individual trays. It saved no end of 
steps. 

The cooking problem was more difficult, but 
he went at it in the same way and planned his 
meals for a week ahead and cooked ahead. 
That is, when he bought beef, he got a roast 
about twice the needed size and roasted it all 
in the fireless cooker. Then his schedule 
called for cold roast beef, beef stew and beef 
hash on alternate days following. It wasn’t 
much trouble to fix it up. He had it. It 
saved marketing. It saved planning meals. 
He would boil enough potatoes for two days, 
and first serve them boiled, then fried. In 
everything he cooked, he stuck to staples, he 
prepared the maximum quantity that could 
be easily handled and had food left over to 
serve for the following days. Mrs. Collins 
guided him, of course, but he said it was amaz- 
ing how much good food could be provided in 
this way. Asa result, his cooking got to be a 
simple process of loading up the fireless cooker 
every morning with some kind of fresh or held- 
over meat, a vegetable and a dessert, like 
tapioca or bread pudding. And when meal 
time came the cooking was done, except for 
such frying as was necessary or special things 
that had to be prepared for the invalids. This 
was handled quickly on the electric grill right 
on the kitchen table, or upstairs, as they 
preferred. 


Rearrangement of Work 


F COURSE, Collins had his hands full, and 
the old idea of aday for washing, a day for 
ironing, a day for sweeping, could not be ar- 
ranged. There was not enough freetime. He 
organized the cleaning, therefore, on the basis 
of onehoura day. After the dishwasher had 
performed in the morning, each day he took 
the electric cleaner and went over one floor 
complete. That meant, that he was always 
cleaning a clean house, which was not hard. 
When it came to wash day, his wife said it 
was not possible, he had better not try. But 
he got up at 6 A. M., went down and started 
the water heater. Then he bathed, shaved 
and dressed. Then he filled the electric wash- 
ing machine, dumped in the clothes and started 
the motor. In half an hour the washing was 


done and the clothes were ready to be hung 
out. But to carry them all out to the clothes 
yard, hang them up and wait a half day for 
them to dry, would not have fitted into the 
The night before (Continued on page 160) 


plan. 
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Send for The Sterling Plan Book 


VERY prospective home builder should send 
for the new book of Sterling System Homes 
before making any plans. Every home shown 

in beautiful colors and described in detail with plans. 
From the modest cottage or bungalow, to the pre- 
tentious mansion—all designed by architects who 
know how to give you the utmost in convenience 
of arrangement and modern design. 


Sterling System Hames 


Are built by the famous Sterling System—from forest direct to 
you without unnecessary expense—most economical and prac- 
tical method of building ever developed. All parts cut to fit ex- 
actly without waste of material ortime. All thereistodois have 
your carpenter put the parts together when they are received. 


Save on Your New Home 


When you builda Sterling System Home you save all the waste of 
material and the waste of time of the old ‘‘Handsaw Method”, 
Allextras cut out and all unnecessary expense saved because 
you buy direct from the men who own the very forests that yield 
the logs for your Sterling Home. Send today for the DeLuxe 
Sterling Book which shows how this saving can be made. 


Send This Coupon 


and 10c today. We will mail you the new 1919 Sterling 
System Book of Homes. Every home beautifully illustrated 
in colors. This is the most elaborate, attractive and informa- 
tive book of its kind ever issued. Just full of valuable informa- 
tion that every home builder should have. Send for your copy. 


International Mill and Timber Co. 952° Bay City, Mich. 


Enclosed find 10 cents, Please send me your Sterling System Book of Homes, 





Name. 


Address. 

















Garden-and-Orchard 








O make the earth beautiful! We may 

now come back to the happy task with 

clear consciences, provided we are alsodo- 
ing our part in helping to banish the spectre of 
Famine from off the globe. And how grateful 
a feeling it is to be able once more to enjoy this 
God-given beauty with free hearts after these 
years of strife and stress. 

I fancy, however, that most of us will find 
that our souls have expanded during these anx- 
ious months and that we shall come back to 
the great work of making our surroundings 
more beautiful with larger ideals than we had 
before. For one thing we will be freer to ex- 
press ourselves in the good American way that 
may ignore the traditions of the landscapists 
yet may lead to happy results, just as on the 
battlefields of France the American generals 
were often successful by attacking the enemy 
in ways new alike to friend and foe. It is 
pretty certain we shall have outgrown many 
of the petty devices for beautification—small 
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A mass of the gleaming petals of the Native Bloodroot make one of the 
most welcome flower pictures of early spring. 







Returning to the Flowers 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


formalities in flower beds, single sheared 
bushes, and silly urns sprouting into jangling 
colors. And in consequence we shall gradu- 
ally grow into an appreciation of the great 
laws of harmony—the beauty of masses of 
bloom, of rhythm of line, of unity in landscape 
picturing. And with it we are likely to use 
more largely our wealth of flowers—native and 
introduced—which come up year after year 
and yield their beauty with very little care. 
Some of these we call the hardy annuals and 
others the hardy perennials. 

The hardy annuals are those flowering 
plants that are not injured by the frosts of 
spring and autumn. On this account many of 
them will seed themselves from year to year, 
when once started, continuing to come up 
season after season, though unless given 
proper care they are of course likely to become 
crowded and dwarfed. They are the easiest to 
grow of all the annuals and give the most satis- 
factory results for the amount of care they 








Our native large-flowered White Trillium is one of the most effective 
perennials for massing to make beautiful pictures in small spaces. 














require. Asa rule they have a long period of 
blossoming, and many of the flowers are of 
exquisite beauty. 

The most important of the hardy annuals 
for use in American gardens are these: Bach- 
elor’s buttons or cornflowers; Calendulas or 
pot marigolds; California poppy or Esch- 
scholtzia; Gaillardias; China asters; sweet alys- 
sum; poppy; cosmos; sunflowers; sweet peas. 

Some very satisfactory gardens may be 
made by utilizing the annuals alone. Thus a 
combination of cosmos, bachelor’s buttons, 
China asters, and sweet alyssum serves ad- 
mirably for a rather wide border garden. 
Two rows of white cosmos alternating, the 
plants being about 14 inches apart in the row 
and the rows about a foot apart, should be 
planted at the back. In front of these plant 
two alternating rows of bachelor’s buttons, 
and somewhat nearer and in front of these, two 
rows of giant branching asters. If the border 
is wide enough, one can (Continued on page 158) 
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My Landlady’s Garden 


(Continued from page 139) 


arbor vitz clump is filled in by spring shrubs. 
Here the forsythia—poetically called the 
“canary bush”—flutters tiny yellow wings 
against the black evergreens. And then 
blossom, in purple and white, the precious 
lilacs, offshoots of the self-same beloved 
lilacs that were brought from England by 
the landlady’s pilgrim fathers. Botanists 
have declared the first lilacs in this country to 
be at Mount Vernon; but here, on the New 
England coast, they were planted probably a 
century earlier. 

Below the lilacs unroll, and the snow-flakes 
of blood-root, transplanted, with ferns, from 
the woods where the lady had found it from 
her childhood, fall. Myrtle is here, too, and 
hepaticas brought by a friend from a far 
corner of the state for this lover of wild flowers. 

Very early this patch of ground is powdered 
with arabis, later with the small double white 
flowers of the pearl, and with fine sprays of 
tiny things in all tints of the rainbow, which 
came out of a package of the hit-or-miss seeds 
advertised in the catalogue. Over them open 
fluffy peonies; pink, in two shades; white; or, 
now and then, red. 

Here wild roses blossom on, almost till the 
orange-red lilies come and the old, old-fash- 
ioned dull yellow-brown ones, that seem so 
much more beautiful now than when we child- 
ishly loved only gay colors. With them is the 
small white anemone, or crane’s bill, followed, 
in September, by the tall, waxy pink-and- 
white Japanese anemone, or windflower. 

In the square garden the lady tried to be 
practical, and for a year or two raised beets 
and cabbages for her household; but she de- 
cided that she really could buy them as fresh 
and as cheap. Besides, her flowers ran over 
out of the border into the bed; and now she 
only amuses herself by experiments with 
celeriac, leeks and the like. The lady has 
an asparagus bed, raised economically from 
seed, like most of her plants; and we should 
not forget the salad bed of lettuce, chives, 
cress and parsley. 

At the north end of the square garden is a 
row of English violets; at the south end some 
of the true English lavender. Scattered among 
the sober-hued vegetables are bright zinnias. 
The choicest section of this bed, however, 
contains the rose-bushes: the still popular Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot, the Cardinal, the Red Ju- 
bilee and velvety Gruss an Teplitz; Mrs. Lang 
and Paul Neyron in pink; Madame Plantier 
in white; the dark pink Magna Carta and the 
lighter Killarney together with the white Kil- 
larney and a close-trimmed yellow rambler. 

But the best beloved are the hardy old 
bushes from the homestead: the damask or 
cabbage rose; the old-fashioned, single rose 
that grew on the garden wall; the dark red 
Scotch rose; the thousand-leaved rose, that grew 
by the door so long ago that it is unaccounted 
for (its blossoms the mother used to tuck in 
her hair); the moss rose, pink and fragrant, 
which, the landlady remembers, was bought, 
when she was a little girl, of an agent, anda 
shoot of which now grows on her mother’s 
grave. 

When she is having a particularly hard day 
and certainly ought to sit down and relax 
between tasks, the landlady is sure to run out 
to her garden and work with all her might— 
till she feels rested. Perhaps that is why she 
herself, with all her cares, is so restful. 
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Painting Problems Solved 


¢y* Service Depart- 
ment is always glad to 
help you with your prob- 
lems. In fact, cordially in- 
vites you to use it freely, 
and without cost. 

But some of you don’t 
care much about writing 
long letters, explaining 
things. You prefer to have 
some brief circular that tells 
and illustrates the points 
you want to know. 

That is why we asked a 
home owner to put in book- 
let form his various painting 
and finishing experiences, 











covering a twenty years’ 
owning of his country home. 

The book is both interest- 
ing and instructive. The 
illustrations are many. He 
calls it “The Happy Hap- 
pening” book. Why, you 
will best know after reading 
it. Send for a copy. 

But first read over the 
list of little booklet subjects 
below. You may want 
some of them included. 
Mayhap you would also 
like some sent to friends. 
Be assured they are wel- 
come to them. 
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+ The Happy Happen- 
ing—A Tale of Inside 
and Out, 

~My Walls—What 
Shall I Do With Them. 

. That Bath Room of 

Mine, 

Floor Paint Lessons— 

Four in All—Two Be- 

ing Rather Good, 

. Wood Stains and Fin- 
ishes—A Translation 
of Color Thoughts, 
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Sent Free 


6. 
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» Varnish 


Living Rooms—Mak- 
ing Them Livable and 
Likable, 


. Figure Your Painting 


Cost With a Brush— 
Not a Pencil. 


. Linduro—or Some 


Things I Found Out 
About Enamels, 
Vagaries— 
Some Preventatives, 


. Vernicol Varnish Stain 


Makes Things Do 
by Doing Them Over, 


. Shingle Stains—The 
- That Bed Room ot 


. That Car of Mine— 


+ Your Floors—Their 


Varnishing. When 
to—What to— How 
to. 


Kind That Stay Put. 


Mine. 
Some Half Dozen 
Things That Need 
Paint. 


How to Keep Down 
the Painting Cost, 


Paints - Varnishes 


Jersey City 


Chicago 


403 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
New York 


Atlanta Kansas City 








Tke Lowe Brothers %apany 


Minneapolis 
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Dodson Wren House, 4 
compartments 28 inches 
high, 18 irches in diame- 
e 
. 
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Dodson Purple Dodson r 
MartinHouse(ecttage Bluebird Homes PA ag bee 
tyle) 2: ‘tments. com! ents * 
S27in: Price $12.00 21° inches bigh, '~ $8.00 dep, Price $ 





“Bird 


and gardens and repay you a thousand fold with 


their beauty and song. 


Order Now Don’t Wait. Free, book on re- 


how to attract the song birds around your 


home, illustrating Dodson line giving prices. 


Also beautiful colored Bird picture/free. Dedson Cement 


r 
Height 32 i 
Basin 34 in. in 


703 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Illinois 


Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of these quarrelsome pests. 


diameter 
Pric: 


e $17.00. 
Price $7.00. 
mee * 











18inches Dodson Sexangular | 

ee 1 bs in. 
In. wide. in. 

» Price $3.00 


Bird houses should be erected now in order to be sure of success as 
“~ | they should be ready for the birds when they return. 


BY) DODSON BIRD HOUSES 


are the best because they are built by a bird lover, 
eC who lives ina bird sanctuary and has spenta life 
time in studying the song birds, their habits, and 
how to attract them around beautiful 
| Lodge,” his home on the Kankakee River. 
Our song birds (our insectivorous birds) destroy 
billions of insect pests, protect our crops, shrubs 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, President American Audubon Association 
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Carter's 1919 Catalog, ‘‘Garden and Lawn’’ Sent on Request 


CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS, INC. 


02-106 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of James Carter & Co., 


The “Right” Garden 


aN What’s a house—no matter how attractive— 
unless theGardens amid which it is set are equally at- 
tractiveand suitablyplanned? And doyouknow how 
much of the Garden beauty and effectiveness are due to—The Seed? 


hating 


Tested 
Sececht. 


These Seeds, the results of many years of selecting, and testing, produce har- 
monious, beautiful, and healthy Gardens. Wherever Carter’s Tested or Pedigreed 
Seeds are used, the Flower Garden presents healthy growth and beautiful color 
blending; the Vegetable Garden proves productive to the limit of every acre. 





London, England 















GAGR CACGAGA GAR 
GQRGGRGESS 


BoY now, your seeds of the wondrous wild poppies 


of France, that our soldiers tell us grow in a riot 
of color, along the edges of and through the grain 
fields. 
The seeds are difficult to secure and in great de- 


mand. Only 5 packages sold to any one person. 
Price 25c. a package, 5 packages, #1., postage paid. 
Send for our Garden Lover’s Book of valuable infor- 
mation. Free. 


Schlings Seeds 
MAX SCHLING, INC. 
22 West 59th Street 
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are the hardiest, easiest growing, freest- 
blooming rose plants in America. Always 
: geve on their own roots in the fertile suil of 

ew Castle. We are expert Rose growers 
and give you the benefit of a lifetime expe- 
rience. Our list the most select in America— 
embraces every desirable Rose now in culti- 
vation. An immense stock at right prices. 
Our rose book for 1919, 

“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE”’ 

tells you how to make rose growing a success, It is 
the most complete book on rose culture ever pub- 
lished. Elaborately printed in actual colors. Gives 
information and advice that you need, Send for 
your copy of this book today—a postal will do. 


HELLER BROS. CO,, Box 316, New Castle, Ind. 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 156) 


then plant two or three rows of the tall comet 
asters with a row or two of the dwarf chrysan- 
themum flowered asters in front. The bor- 
der along the front should be of sweet 
alyssum or candytuft. 

In a somewhat similar way, one can make 
attractive border gardens by using white cos- 
mos in the background mingled with tall mari- 
golds; and by having as the main planting in 
front of these various forms of dwarf mari- 
golds, the front border again being made with 
the white flowers of candytuft or sweet alys- 
sum. 

It is the wealth of hardy perennials, how- 
ever, that we should resolve to utilize more 
fully than ever before. They have the char- 
acteristics that fit them for universal use. 
They are the flowers with which Nature has 
been adorning the world from time imme- 
morial. Man has created new formsof some of 
them to add variety to the Nature pictures. 
The great gardeners follow Nature in using 
them in abundance, showing broad expanses 
of bloom that live in the memory of everyone 
who sees them. Wordsworth’s vision of such 
a show of daffodils along an English stream 
has been immortalized in verse, and similar 
sights have been the inspiration of many 
another poet. We lesser mortals cannot write 
such verses, but we can easily produce pictures 
that will give joy to all beholders and _per- 
chance inspire some unknown bard to future 
fame. 

We shall not accomplish these results, how- 
ever, by the stinginess of our usual planting— 
a daffodil beside a trillium next to a Jack-in- 
the-pulpit preaching to a budding iris. Too 
often we see these as ‘“‘ Wild Flower Gardens” 
—interesting, of course, to the botanical spe- 
cialist, but with no value for landscape pictur- 
ing. We must go forth to the fields and woods 
for a better suggestion. There we shall find a 
wealth of bloom covering broad expanses and 
making the pageant of the seasons a thing of 
joy and beauty. 

But you say we have no room for such dis- 
plays. True, indeed. We can greatly im- 
prove, however, upon the monotonous medioc- 
rity of our present planting. If in each yard 
there were a beautiful picture at some one 
season, with different pictures at different 
seasons in different yards, the interest of our 
cities, villages and suburbs would be greatly 
increased. A large space is not needed to 
make a beautiful flower picture. A border of 
irises, a mass of white trilliums, a flash of 
daffodils, a grouping of stately lilies, a dotting 
of dainty Scillas, a flaming show of crocuses— 
these are the sorts of effects we should strive 
to produce, realizing that in all our flower pic- 
tures much of some one thing is likely to be 
better than a little of everything. 

By thus planting much of something we 
secure unity—the first requirement in picture 
making. But it need not be the monotonous 
unity of one flower as we too often see, for 
example, in gardens of the German iris. We 
can utilize instead the exquisite decorative 
unit of the iris flower—the fleur de lis beloved 
of poets and artists since long before it became 
famous as the lily of France—in the wonderful 
forms that Nature has given us to secure a 
ravishing variety in our unity. The rather 
large flowers of the German iris may well make 
up the main part of the picture, but we must 
lighten and liven them (Continued on page 162) 
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HODGSON fetes 


UILDING a summer cottage or bungalow, a playhouse for the children or a garage need not be a 

‘building operation” at all. Do it the Hodgson way. Forget about the usual details and avoid all 
the muss and fuss. A Hodgson Portable House will come to you in sections ready to be put together and 
it doesn’t require an expert to do the putting together either. 

































Now you probably have your own ideas of what you want and you possibly think you couldn’t get a 
house all made that would “‘ fit’’ those ideas. Well, send for the Hodgson catalog and see if there isn’t a 
Hodgson House that will suit your needs exactly. 

The catalog is beautifully illustrated and gives complete details of the Hodgson System. Send for it 
now and get your order in early so as to be sure of getting your house when you want it. 


Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston 
E. F. HODGSON COo., 6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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New Ruffled Gladiolus REER S I9I9 
GARDEN BOOK 





are the most beautiful in the world. No others 
like them, none nearly so beautiful. 








Finely illustrated 52- = 


page catalogue free for 
o 
Solve Your Gardening Problems 
by using Dreer’s Garden Book for a ready reference. It com- 
“ bines the experience and knowledge of eighty-one years. Both 
cf our own production the amateur and professional gardener will find invaluable the 
expert advice on how to grow the best 


the asking. It describes 


nearly 300 varieties, all 


and most of them obtain- 


able only from us. It = | Vegetables and Flowers 


22% pages, with over a thousand photographic illustrations, 
describing and listing practically everything worth growing in the 
garden, truck patch or farm. 
eu Color Plates of Dreer’s Specialties in Vegetables and Flower 
Mailed free if you mention this publication. 


HENRYA.DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


also contains the most 


HUUCUUAALENANAAN 


complete instructions on 


the care and culture of 







Gladiolus ever published. 
Let us send you a copy. 





Address the originator of : | 







the Ruffled Gladiolus : | 
A. E. KUNDERD © at 
pox: > 
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HOLLAND House 
Willard H. Barse, Lessee 
Fifth Avenue at 30th Street 


(Avenue des Allies) 


NEW YORK 


—————--0 







Room Tariffs 
Conform to Government 
Recommendations. 













You don’t have to unscrew light bulbs 
to use electric appliances. The 


Gives two outlets toany socket. Doubles 
A dealer’ 


its service. t your ler’s 








WANTED: 
Copies of The House Beautiful for November 1918 
in good condition. Address Subscription Dept., 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 MteVernon St. - Boston, Mass. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 154) 
he had prepared in the laundry downstairs ten 
parallel spans of line. He ‘hung the clothes 
there, opened the windows and set two electric 
fans to blowing a current of air down through 
the spaces between the hanging clothes. It 
worked. They dried in an hour. Then for 
an hour at a time, during the next few days, 
as he had a chance, he ironed the clothes by 
simply feeding sheets, towels, underwear, 
stockings, handkerchiefs, and so on through 
the hot rolls of the machine. Shirts and ruffly 
stuff he laid aside, except for a shirt or two 


‘that he pressed with the electric flatiron. 


But the combination cut the usual two-day 
laundry operation to a half-hour’s washing 
and about a four-hours’ ironing. 

Well, it worked well enough so that it 
opened the eyes of the entire family and the 
maid. Collins has had his menu schedules 
typewritten, and Mrs. C. and some of her 
friends have since worked out a lot more varia- 
tions on the scheme. But the actual hour- 
saving which the di#hwasher, sweeper and 
serving wagon made possible are permanent 
improvements. The kitchen motor has proved 
handy and well worth the buying and is used 
alot. The basis of it all, however, is the idea 
of business management in housework and a 
definite system to stop the constant repetition 
of the same kind of work. 

Without machinery it is not possible to 
avoid it. But with these appliances that 
Collins put to work, it is possible and certainly 
profitable, for he found that it not only saved 
time and labor, which is pretty costly these 
days, but reduced the market bills as well. 
“So,” said Collins, ‘‘we got something out of 
the Spanish ‘Flu’ besides the doctor’s bills.” 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to make 
regarding the electrical equipment of their houses, the 
placing of lights, the number of lights requisite in re- 
lation to the size of the rooms, etc., etc., will gladly be 
answered by Mr. Whitehorne, who has charge of this 
department. A stamped and self-addressed envelope 
should accompany all inquiries, which should be sent 
to Earl E. Whitehorne, ‘‘Electricity in the Home,” 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass—Tue Epitors. 





Beautiful Western Estates 
(Continued from page 136) 

hedge. In the rear is a latticed summer gar- 
den overgrown with grape vines. The wall 
edging the summerhouse is covered with ivy, 
and ornamented with evergreen trees. Birds 
are plentiful on this estate and they are pro- 
vided with a stone bath. ; 

The Louis Swift estate is large and of the 
informal type; it is rich in trees and shrubs. 
This is in marked contrast with the Japanese 
gardens with its pond lilies, curious wooden 
bridges and teahouse. The McBirney estate 
is another interesting place, because the formal 
part of the garden is English. It has a stone 
terrace, with a swimming pool in the middle 
and fountains at either end. 

The terrace has stone benches and large vases 
filled With growing plants. The terrace is 
shaded with a stone wall covered with ivy. 
The grass plot is ornamented with dwarfed 
juniper. Below are splendid species of roses. 

The Viat estate is another place marked 
by rustic simplicity. In the large simple 
garden is grown everything which pleases 
Mrs. Viat’s fancy from roses to sweet wil- 
liams. The woods are kept free of any con- 
ventional plan, and prized for its great num- 
ber of peaks, pines, and maples. 
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WE are perfectly willing 

to rest our case with 
the McCray owner. Ask 
the woman-of-the-home 
what she thinks of the | 
McCray Refrigerator—ask 
the grocer, or the butcher. 









For more than 30 -years 
McCray has been building 
refrigerators. During those 
years our constant aim has 
been to make refrigerators 
that satisfy; from the stand- 
points of —health, conven- 
ience, durability, economy. 


MECRAY 


Sanitary Refrigerators { 


are quality Refrigerators used in 
America’s best homes. The 
McCray Opal Glass Refrigerator, 
lined with snow white opal glass 
nearly one-half inch thick — 
practically unbreakable — is the 
cleanest and most hygienic of 
refrigerators. 

McCray cooling principals insure 
a constant circulation of cold, 
dry air through every compart- 
ment. Outside icing is a McCray 
feature—this keeps the iceman 
outside and eliminates “‘tracking 
up” the kitchen. 


“Refrigerators for All Purposes” 
McCray Refrigerator Co. 


3921 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 



































Write for New McCray Catalo3 
Gladly will we send you Catalog showin 
Opal Glass, White Enameled and Wood 
Lined Refrigerators. 

No. 94 for Residences 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 
No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 
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(House Beautiful for June, page 21) 
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Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East 


~, 


(Bz 


331 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Ja 
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Ab ‘The next Step inthe interior finishing was the fiting in of mouldings 
baseboard and door frames. CAll of this material is of 


Arkansas Soft Pine’ 


In the selection of this time-tried interior-trim for the 
House Beautiful house just completed at West Newton, Mass., 
the builders anticipated three major home-build 
ments —moderate cost—unlimited choice in Stained or enameled 


You, Mr. Homebuilder, will find it well worth while to study the 
why and how of this choice, which is fully explained in our new 
a8 finished samples, 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
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Ben FRANKLIN’S 
PIcTURE 





| ona postage stamp has 





& long been a reminder you that 
| that “4 penny saved 


is @ penny earned.” 















at any 
Bank or Postoffic 





STAMP 


let his picture remind 


$4.00 saved is 
£5.00 earned 
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Turn the steam on and here is 
what often happens in the radiator 





1 2 3 
Steam gives up its This accumulated Radiator pounds 
heat. Water drops water and air re- and knocks. Valves 
to the bottom of tard flow of steam leak. Radiator is 
the radiator. into the radiator. part hot, part cold. 























In Dunham Heating Service you will 
find relief from these heating troubles 


Steam is like anything else; when it 
runs up against a stone wall it stops work. 
The stone wall in this case is the water 
and air that accumulate. A properly 
designed heating system keeps the radia- 
tors and piping free from these obstruc- 
tions, permits the circulation of the steam, 
and gives more heating comfort per ton 
lla of coal. 

Bete Velne Dunham Heating Service will give you 

this kind of a system for a home, apart- 
ment house, factory or office building. It uses any stand- 
ard type of boiler and radiator, designs the proper system 
of piping, and fits each radiator with the Dunham Packless 
Radiator Valve and the Dunham Radiator Trap—two 
devices that stop heating troubles and heat-waste right 
where they would occur in less efficient systems. 


The Dunham Radiator Valve regulates the flow of steam 
into the radiator, is really packless, cannot leak and is 
placed at the /op of the radiator. At the bottom is the Dun- 
ham Trap which automatically removes » 
the trouble-making air and water and lets | 
the entire radiator get hot noiselessly. 

Leading architects everywhere recom- 
mend Dunham Heating Service which 
provides inspection for every installation 
to insure continual satisfaction. The 
complete Dunham story is worth sending g¢ 
for. Write for it today. 


DUNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Factories: MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. TORONTO, CANADA 
Branches: IN 36 CITIES IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


















































Noisy, Aalthot radiators waste heat. 
They teh be DUNHAMIZED 
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} Succulent vegetables, blooming flowers, 
velvety grass, grow from 
GARDEN FOR 
and FLORAL (16589) = 1919 
- — 
Several New Features. BSE 
Based on our experience as the 7 
* oldest = aces — penoore and largest * 

s growers of Asters and other i i v 
_550 acres and 12 greenhouses ts Gen de pono © Thorburn’s Seeds are seeds selected by a 
ing section. A large panes splendid new vari. “) house famous through 118 years for quality. 

. elpful informa 7 ’ ae 
gusntiog. ete.—an invaluable aid to a successful _ I Foudos ¢ buy acada~— YOR cto ts — 
en. Illustrates and describes leading Vegetables, from them. Send for 1919 catalogue. 
tery ae Seeds, ye and ct han This book, 
st we have issued, is yours absolutely free. 
Send for your copy today, before you forget. J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS v7, Barclay St. through to 54 Park Place 
treet, Rochester, N. Y. J 
Sho Fivwen Coty New York City 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 158) 


up with more decorative blossoms of the 
Oriental iris and the smaller flowers of the 
Siberian iris on their tall and slender stems. 
In this way we can easily have in May and 
early in June a landscape picture that will 
be a real ornament, compelling the admiration 
of every beholder. 

The beauty of such a flower garden is greatly 
enhanced by the repetition of the same decora- 
tive motive in forms varying so slightly as to 
increase the charm by a suggestion of the 
same sort of rhythm as is found in a beautiful 
melody. All of these irises have erect sword- 
like leaves with smooth margins and vertical 
veinings. Their flower stalks rise vertically, 
and the flowers are held erect. But both 
leaves and flowers vary in size and height in 
the types named above and they make in com- 
bination a much more beautiful picture than 
any of them do alone. 

What is thus true of the iris is also true toa 
greater or less extent of the other perennial 
garden flowers. By a judicious selection of 
varieties one can have beautiful gardens of 
peonies, phloxes, hardy asters, larkspurs, Iil- 
ies, and many other perennial flowers. It is 
possible of course to combine many of these 
with other kinds of flowers to advantage, but 
that is another story. 

The columbine is one of the most alluring 
flowers for the amateur of limited means to 
take up. The flowers are beautiful and of 
varying types that bloom from spring until 
summer. The plants are hardy perennials yet 
grow readily from seed. They thrive in rather 
poor soil, with plenty of sunshine. Some 
thirty species are known, and collections of 
seed of nearly a dozen kinds are offered in the 
American catalogs for less than a_ dollar. 
These include many hybrid groups that have 
great possibilities for the amateur who is will- 
ing to take the time and trouble to stabilize 
some of the more beautiful forms. For the 
columbine is now just at the beginning of a 
long period of development and is waiting for 
some genius to do for it what Henry Eckford 
did for the sweet pea. A dozen years hence 
many of the forms now found in hybrid mix- 
tures will be likely to be offered under definite 
variety names. The columbine is an easy 
flower to hybridize, and any amateur can 
create new varieties by the simple process of 
pollination. 


Patronize the Seed Houses 


We have often called attention to the fact 
that cheap seeds are the most expensive garden 
expenditure one can make. The saving of a 
dime on the cost at the start may result in the 
loss of the crop. The great seed houses have 
a reputation to maintain and they are careful 
to send out only reliable seeds. A bit of in- 
teresting evidence of the folly of buying cheap 
seeds has recently been written by Mr. W. F. 
Massey, the veteran Maryland gardener. He 
says, in the Rural New Yorker: 

“| find it harder to get a perfectly uniform 
cabbage seed than almost any other vegetable. 
Our Drumhead cabbages, for instance, are 
evidently from a badly rogued stock, for we 
have now this 28th of October some splendid 
hard heads, and in the same row others that 
are just starting to form a head, and still 
others which do not look as though they ever 
intend to head. This, again, was an experi- 
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Underground System 
for Formal Gardens. 


Illustrated 
Booklet Free 


Railway Exchange Bldg.. Chicago, II! 


i Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
334 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass 


Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















FARR’S 
Hardy Plant Specialties 


(Sixth Edition, issue of 1918.) 







The most complete and 
helpful book of hardy garden 
PERENNIALS, SHRUBS and TREES 
that I have ever issued. 


SPECIALTIES FOR EARLY 
SPRING PLANTING 


New French Lilacs, Philadelphus and 
Deutzias— a complete collection of Le- 
moine’s new creations. 

New Japanese and Asiatic Shrubs — new 
cotoneasters, enkianthus, berberis, flower- 
ing cherries, corylopsis, etc., for the border 
and rock garden. 

Dwarf Evergreens—rare specimens for 
formal gardens, lawn groups and rock gar- 
den plantings. 

ao = Peonies —the most complete collection of her- 

| BZ : baceous and tree peonies in the world. 

{ils Trises— many novelties of my own raising. 
" i} (Awarded the Panama-Pacific Gold Medal.) 
Perennials, phloxes, asters, delphiniums, chrys- 

anthemums, etc., etc. 

This book containing 112 pages of text, 30 full-page illustrations (18 

colored plates) is already in the hands of most well-informed gard- 

eners, but if you have not received this sixth edition, issue of 1918, or 
it has been mislaid, a copy will be sent to you promptly on request, 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
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W. G. Cornell Company 


45 EAST 17TH STREET, 









































Ledger-News Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
92. 


National Bank of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 








Cornell 


‘s 


Be Systems of 
BA Jrrigation 


$ 


assure lawns of richness and 
gardens productive of vege- 
tables and flowers. You can 
have rain when you want it, 
where you want it, and how 
you want it. 


Economy, simplicity and 
efficiency come with Cornell Overhead 
and Underground Irrigation Systems, 
with patented, adjustable Rain Cloud 
Nozzles. Installed any time—for any 
area. No injury to lawn or garden. 


Plumbing, 
Heating, Lighting 
NEW YORK CITY 


86 Park Place, Newark, N, J 


3—12th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 302 Colonial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 








Out-of-door 
beauty 


O frame a vis- 

ta or utilize a 
cozy nook, to 
screen a service en- 
trance or to hide 
an unsightly view, 
select 


GARDEN G! 





The 250 photographic reproductions in our 112 Pies 

page catalogue answer every garden desire. The Fences 

ae a é i : F Pergolas 
individual pieces combine sturdily-built, weather- Tables 
resisting strength with artistic authenticity of hae 
design. Send 20 cents (stamps or coin) for your Woodwork 


copy of this attractive garden guide. Ask for 
Catalog B-3. 


THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York City Headquarters The Mountain Community, 176 Madison Ave. 


The Mathews 
Hallmark —a 
pledge ofartis- 
tie excellence 
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“White Pine in Home Building” 
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House of J. H. Woods, Esq., Lakewood, Ohio. Frank B.Meade and James R. Hamilton, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 





i ies that growing class of discriminating 
American home-builders who judge build- 
ing-material values in terms of service, White 
Pine makes a strong appeal. 


Despite a slightly higher first cost, it is for 
certain uses the most economical of all woods. 
Cheaper woods prove satisfactory in protected 
places. But nature has endowed 


WHITE PINE 


with distinctive qualities which make it the longest-lived 
and most satisfactory wood under exposure to the 
weather. 

White Pine stays where you put it without opening at 
the joints. Through all changes in temperature and 
weather it endures without warping, splitting or decaying. 


These facts are borne out in the many White Pine 
houses which have withstood the rigorous climate of 
New England since Colonial times. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
‘1303 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





is beautifully illustrated with old 
Colonial and Modern homes, full 
of valuable information and sug- 
gestions on home-building, and 
gives a short, concise statement 
of the merits of White Pine. Send 
for it now. Thereisnocharge for 
it to prospective home-builders. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 





















































Support Your Roses | 


| 


a 


Donan Support is a simple, 











A GUARANTEED 
[AWN for$|O0 


Three lbs. of Scott’s Lawn Seed for this special 
price, postage paid east of the Mississippi. 

Why we guarantee it to grow, guarantee it to go 
25% farther than most Lawn Seed and to be any 
amount freer from weed seeds, is all explained in our 
booklet. It also tells How to Know Good Seed, How 
to Get Rid of Weeds, How to Treat an Old Lawn and 
Build a New One, etc. It alone is worth the dollar 
asked for the seed but is free. Send for it and price 
of seed in large quantities. 


SCOTT'S LAWN SEED 


If it doesn’t come up your money comes back. 


it O.M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 11 Sirth St., Marysville, O.—) 
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Dahlias or Tomatoes 
with the “‘Adjusto” 
The ADJUSTO Plant 





strong, low-priced support which 
can be adjusted to any height. 
There’s no wear-out to them, they can be 
used over and over again. If your dealer 
hasn’t them write us today. 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 4, Cortland, N. Y. 
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ment with the box seed on the store counter, 
Not that I depend on them, but simply as a 
matter of comparison to emphasize the warn- 
ing I have given before, to send to the seeds- 
men of the best reputation for seed and not to 
deal with the box seed sent out on commis- 
sion. I have never had any faith in this 
class of seeds, but wanted to know from actual 
test that they are not to be relied upon.” 


Crops for New Clay Gardens 


Many crops will be planted this year on clay 
soils which have not lately been used for gar- 
dens. To insure success, follow these sugges- 
tions: 

1. Be careful not to work the soil when it is 
too wet. Wait until it is dry enough to 
crumble between the fingers. 

2. If well-rotted stable manure is available, 
plow in or spade in a good dressing of it. Or 
turn under a layer of old leaves or almost any 
kind of vegetation that you can get. 

3. After the garden is plowed or spaded, and 
before it is harrowed or raked, spread lime 
evenly over the surface. If it is lime carbon- 
ate, spread it on to a thickness of at least half 
aninch. Then work the lime thoroughly into 
the soil. 

4. After the lime is thoroughly raked in 
spread on a light dressing of commercial fertil- 
izer and rake it in. Or if preferred, work ina 
little commercial fertilizer in' the bottom of 
each drill or furrow just before sowing the 
seed. 

5. Select these crops for such soils: Lettuce, 
Swiss chard, sweet corn, beans, tomatoes. 
The root crops are not likely to do well until 
the garden has been worked over a season or 
more and a large amount of humus has been 
thoroughly worked into it. 


The Furniture of the Allies 


(Continued from page 146) 


probably this fashion continuing that led Hor- 
ace Walpole a little later tospeak of the French 
houses as ‘‘over-mirrored.”” And I assume that 
the Pompadour quite as much lightened the fur- 
niture as she did Louis’ cares and his wealth. 
To please her, rose-wood, violet-wood, wood 
of the amaranth were used; she favored inlays 
of lapis lazuli and malachite, and, as a cul- 
minating invention, it was she who had in- 
serted in the delicate furniture of her boudoir, 
placques of Sevres porcelain, just then come to 
its full perfection. Decorators made lavish 
use of shepherds and shepherdesses; of birds, 
flowers, fruits and garlands; of Cupid and his 
bow and arrows—‘Loves in a riot of light, 
roses and vapourous blue.” Nevertheless, 
do not think of Louis Quinze as that meaning- 
less waste of white and gilt with inane figur- 
ines and the profusion of knots and bows that 
unskilled, unknowing reproduction usually 


- makes it. 


Rococo? Yes; but remember that at its 
best these ornamental accessories were never 
allowed to dominate the main lines of a room. 
Maybe the expression was a reaction from 
the more formal court of Louis Fourteenth, 
who was accused by Madame de Main- 
tenon of killing them all with symmetry. 
Furniture had angles no longer, just rounded 
corners, and the armchair, cushioned and 
upholstered as never before, began to bend 
slightly backward to make an easier support, 
and became the “fauteuil Voltaire.” And 
smaller and lighter pieces of furniture, “com- 
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O you remember the = 


pride Father used to 


Over a hundred years ago 
in a quaint old New England 








take in his Seth Thomas 
Clock—with what care he 
used to wind it every Sunday 
morning? 


town the first Seth Thomas 
Clocks were made. Since 
then four generations have 
put their name on an ever 
finer line of clocks as the 
accepted mark of quality. 

Your jeweler can offer 
you a wide selection. There 
is a style, pattern and design 
to suit every taste—a model 
for every purpose. 


By reason of its intimacy 
in the accurate ordering of 
our lives, every fleeting tick 
of a Seth Thomas Clock 
seems to weave a web of 
sentiment that binds the 
whole family to it. 





SETH THOMAS CLOCKS | 
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is most fitting for those who 
gave their all to the nation’s 
service, and to those “‘ brave 
hearts of oak” who stood 
firm and steady in the fight 
we owe memorials of peren- 
nial beauty. 

And what can better 
express our deep grati- 
tude than trees that 
draw their life from 
Mother Earth? 


Sturdy Trees 
are Natural 
Monuments 


Perhaps the most pronounced for Memorial purposes is the Ginkgo (or 
Maidenhair tree). This lives a thousand years, is free from insects or dis- 
ease, and is one of our rare and beautiful trees. ‘Two sizes are recommended, 
8 to 10 feet high at $4 each, 10 to 12 feet high at $7 each. Guaranteed to 
grow satisfactorily. 


Plant a League of Nations’ Tree 


” 


“ Memorial Trees”’ is the title of a new booklet just issued. A copy 
will be sent to you, with our compliments, on request. Also ask for our 
general catalogue ‘‘ Home Landscapes"’ if you wish to get the highest 
beauty and use from your land. 


HICKS’ NURSERIES, Box B, Westbury, N. Y. 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


Gothic 


HE tone of the Sonora is won- 
derful—true, mellow, sweet, full 


Sonor, 


of expression, warmth and life. 


The model here shown is of exquisite artistry 
and is notable for its richness of carving, its 
dignity of line and superb wood color. 

A complete collection of standard upright 
models and period designs is now available. 
Special styles or complete equipments will be made to order. 


THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE ‘SONORA GOTHIC 
AS IT WOULD APPEAR IN THE NORTH CLOISTER OF 
FAMOUS COMBE ABBEY, WARWICKSHIRE, WHICH 
EDIFICE DATES BACK TO THE DAYS OF KING JOHN 
AND THE CISTERCIAN MONKS. 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Co., Inc. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 279 Broadway, New York 
New York Demonstration Salons: 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd St. 50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
PHILA.: 1311 Walnut Street Toronto: Ryrie Building 


Dealers Everywhere 


Ohe Righest Class 
Galking Machine inthe DWord 
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Stanley Hardware 
_ for Garages 


HEN you “‘reconstruct” 

your garage, or build a 

new one, have your hard- 
ware dealer supply you with 
the Stanley Garage Hardware 
which is planned, designed and 
manufactured especially for ga- 
rages. Then you will be certain 
not only that it is of the finest 
wrought steel — durable, smooth 
working and handsome—but also 
that it is suitable. 













































The Stanley line covers every 
hardware item required in a ga- 
rage of any size or type of con- 
struction including the noted 
Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 
1774 which will prevent any wind 
that blows from slamming your 
garage doors against your car. 










Catalog K of this special garage 
hardware mailed free on request. 
THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
100 Lafayette St. 73 East Lake St. 


































































NEW LANTERN SLIDES 


Have just been prepared by the Readers’ Service for the special benefit of all who are 
genuinely interested in home building. This series of 50 slides, entitled 


“* Building a House’’ 


is a pictorial demonstration of an actual building process, from the digging of the cellar to the last coat of 
paint. The accompanying lecture which is instructive without being technical, explains those significant 
details of the construction process which enable the prospective home builder to talk intelligently with his 
architect or contractor. @ Write to the Readers’ Service for full particulars and rental rates. 








READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MAss. 
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modities of conversation,” came into favor, 
One French writer sums it up very well when he 
says, “There was everywhere a variety of soft 
and hospitable furniture; lounges, divans, sofas, 
‘causeuses,’ footstools and ‘chaises longues.’” 
Under the reign of Louis Sixteenth mahog- 
any replaced walnut in general favor, and the 
traditions. of excellent craftsmanship were 
maintained. by the cabinet-makers Riesner, 
Leleu and Saunier. The far-reaching effects 
of the excavations at Pompeii began to haye 
their influence on furniture, and while this 
period preserved all the taste for comfort in- 
herited from the preceding generation, the 
results were rather more formal. More for- 
mal in line, that is, for certainly Marie; An- 
toinette strove to foster a feeling for simplicity 
when she played shepherdess at the- Petit 
Trianon, and to her is ascribed the revival of 
the use of cane for chair seats and backs, 
Perhaps the most salient characteristic of 
Louis Sixteenth chairs is the fluted leg. As 
for the backs, as a rule they show a square and 
angled tendency, though at times the oval 
also was employed, and, indeed, if the art and 
charm of the ornamentation had not been so 
evident, the designs of this type might have 
seemed over-angular. But it is a charming 
style, and one to which Sheraton and, later, 
our own Duncan Phyfe, are greatly indebted. 
As for Empire, although some critics speak 
of it as merely decadent Louis Sixteenth, it 
always seems to me to be a sort of “com- 
manded”’ furniture, as if Napoleon had plagi- 
arized Louis Fourteenth, and said, “Le style, 
c’est moi,” for it is largely a record of his per- 
sonality and his triumphs in the East and 
Egypt—plus, of course, a continued though 
less accurately pure taste for classicism. 
Much of the tradition of fine cabinet-making 
had been lost, and when the Revolutionary 
mobs sacked Versailles, St. Cloud and the 
Trianon, a great many noble pieces of furni- 
ture, which might have been used as models, 
were wrecked and destroyed. This new inter- 
pretation of antiquity was straighter, heavier, 
less easy; gilded bronzes were used as embel- 
lishments, and copper, silver and gold as ma- 
terials for inlaid work. The architect, Per- 
cier, had been ordered to collect Greek, Roman 
and Egyptian designs, and that dominating 
figure of the Goddess Isis which is incorporated 
in so many pieces of Empire furniture, was 
given its prominence by Desmalter who at- 
tained a European celebrity. All of which 
makes me think of something that the Em- 
press Eugenie said. She was present in Egypt 
when the tombs of the great Queen Tai-i’s 
parents—dating somewhere about 2500 B.C. 
—were opened, and, as she observed the 
throne-like chairs in the outer room, she said 
to the archeologist in charge, ‘Ah, monsieur, 
now | know where we French got our Empire 
furniture.” A very conclusive statement to 
my mind, for, when I looked at the photograph 
of these ancient stone chairs, except for the 
medium of expression, they greatly resembled 
the furniture made at the time of Napoleon. 
As before, for completer realization, | 
recommend the study of old prints and en- 
gravings; of Watteau and Boucher and Lan- 
cret; of Lavrience and Moreau le Jeune, and, 
for humbler types, the gentle interiors of Char- 
din. French furniture will seem so much more 
real to you with these backgrounds; then these 
chairs and tables and cabinets will take their 
true historical perspective and in your mind 
‘always remain as the supreme expression of 
a particular state of society and civilization.” 
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BEEMAN 


The One-Horse 


Tractor 











Utility 
Power 
Plant 











Solves 
the Help 
Problem— 
Replaces 
the Horse 


‘285 


f. o. b. Factory 


MEANS SUBURBAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


. One wite row-—-one or three 
It Cultivates narrow rows—at one time. It 
enables one man to do the work of two or three under 
old methods. 


It Plows and Harrows 
—does more than a horse because it 
works faster and never gets tired. Does 
all the work 
ordinarily 
done with # 
onehorseor {3 
by hand. 

Costs less 
to keep than 
a horse. 





Pulls Mower, Small Loads, Etc. 


Entirely 
replaces the ; 





It’s a Portable 4 h. p. 
Stationary Engine 


Runs a washing machine, churn, pump, grinder, etc., 
trots from job to job under its own power, porves useful 
the year round, “‘Eats only when it works.” 





It makes the suburbanite independent of help and 
Power difficulties. 


Interesting booklet free. Write for it and name of 
nearest dealer, who will demonstrate the Beeman. 


Beeman Garden Tractor Co. 
338 Sixth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HE architectural beauty, the charm 
and the attractiveness of a house 
depend more upon its doors than upon 
any other feature. 


Whatever your preference in architectural style 
—or your decorative scheme—you will find 
MORGAN DOORS to harmonize, both in de- 
signand finish. And Morgan Doors are guaranteed 
to give perfect service. ‘Their exclusive construc- 
tion features overcome all door troubles. 

Send today for ‘*The Door Beautiful’’ a book of 

suggestions for home-builders 

Morgan Sash & Door Company, Dept. 13, Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 

Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 
An Authoritative Garden Book of Particular Value to Amateurs 
chart is appended, presenting sixty-three different 
shades and colors. ‘This is extremely accurate. 


An index enables the reader to locate each flower 


by name. Price, $5.50 Net. 
We offer this Book and a year’s subscrip- } $7 50 


HIS BOOK is a treasure-trove of information 
for the gardener—a library in one volume. It 
is packed with facts, tabulated, classified and in- 
dexed. All gossip, all discussion is stripped away. 
Nothing is left but verified, trustworthy data — just 


what the amateur so ardently desires. A survey of tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for | 
the book will be of great help to any one planning 


p ‘ : ‘ Regular rate THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00 a year. 
a garden, and will save many discouraging experi- 9 — —_—__--o_ 
ments. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $7.50* for a year’s subscription 
to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and a copy of THE GAR- 
DEN MONTH BY MONTH. 


The plan of the book is simple. All desirable 
plants and flowers are recorded under the month in 
which they bloom. A short but comprehensive de- 
scription accompanies each. Height, possibilities, 
and suitable use, proper soil and shade, merits and 
drawbacks, and many similar valuable “pointers” —Street............... | eS eee State.... 
are given. To show the colors of the flowers, a *Foreign postage, $2.20extra; Canadian postage, $1.10extra 


Name. .--- 
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BM Our Deportment of Decoratwe Service 

all slodly ¢ give assisionce in solving your 

oblems of Decoration 











Some Rooms Achieve Distinction 


—Others Are Just Rooms 


Restfulness and dignity are secured by 
using soft-tinted, velvety walls as backgrounds 
for your furnishings. Bear in mind that the 
walls are the setting for the picture. 










Select your tint with care. Neutral colors 
and shades used upon the walls enable the 
furniture, rugs and hangings to express their 
personality. And, the finished room gives a 
sense of restfulness and well being that should 
be the key-note of every home. 











Walls become beautiful backgrounds when covered 
with Liquid Velvet. Liquid Velvet is a flat toned wall 
finish that is hard as enamel. It is made in numerous 
colors and tints to meet every need. Economical be- 
cause of its great spread and covering quality. Durable 
and washable—insuring perfect cleanliness. 












Let us send you our new Liquid Velvet book, with 
its many helpful suggestions—also the name of the 
nearest dealer from whom you can secure Liquid 
Velvet. Remember, our Service Department will aid 
you in solving your decorating problems. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH Co. 


408 Washington Avenue South Bend, Indiana 
2 Varnish Makers for Half a Century 
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Suutiy your home. Plant Hill's E 
are evergreen specialists, 


4 est — quality considered. Don’t risk failure — 
ae Get Hill's Free Evergreen . Write today. 











THE SHOPPING GUIDE of subscribers. 


For advertising rates and particulars address 















41 Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 





Are You Puzzled 


. fet gerne np ky not only is grow: about furnishings and decorations, 
eens = about what to plant in your garden’ 


Write and ask Readers’ Service 


The advice of experts is at the disposal 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Fundamentals of Interior 
Decoration 


(Continued from page 149) 


is not thrust upon them, always. The result is 
a typical “vicious circle’’ where machinery tries 
in vain to imitate the results, along certain lines, 
that can only be properly achieved by the hu- 
man hand, and the human workman does his 
level best to make his own handiwork look 
as if it had been turned out by a machine, 
The consequence is, that those of us who can- 
not afford antique furniture, or the most ex- 
pensive copies of the antique pieces, find it 
difficult to buy any furniture that can lay much 
individual claim to harmony of outline, that 
quality having been largely destroyed by such 
a degree of mechanical exactness that all sub- 
tle variations are lost: those variations which 
are the essence of charm in things seen, as 
much as in music. But we can at least in- 
crease the demand for that sort of harmony 
by insisting on its merits over and above the 
other ideal of mechanical perfection, and thus 
perhaps break the circle which the latter ideal 
has spun around us. 

Take the matter of such a simple thing as 
the outline of a roof, of a country house, let us 
say: wood or stucco with shingle or slate or 
tile roof, with one or two gables and chim- 
neys. The old wood shingle roof has defied 
the mechanical jinx, because—no matter how 
rigidly it was laid—it soon escaped the chalk 
line its edges were placed on, and, aided by 
wind and weather, its outlines, whether in 
whole or in part, acquired that subtle quality 
of variation which is one of the factors of 
harmony. But that is not so likely to happen 
with roofs of tile, and if they are rigidly and 
mechanically laid they will look just that as 
long as they last. There is such an obvious 
way to avoid that appearance that it may 
be worth speaking of it here, and that 1. ‘o in- 
sist on having the individual tiles some shat 
different from each other to begin with. “All 
very well,” I hear someone say, who has had 
experience and a price-list of tiles, hand-made 
and otherwise, ‘‘the cost of hand-made tiles 
is almost prohibitive; so why suggest such 
things?” My answer is that there is a large 
amount of tile usually rejected as ‘“‘second” 
among the output of machine-made tiles. 
Those ‘‘seconds”’ are infinitely cheaper than 
even the ordinary machine-made best grade, 
and they are usually condemned, thrown out 
and wasted, because they do not come up to 
“standard,” and their possibilities and charm 
are not recognized or even admitted by either 
the manufacturer, the builder, or the average 
owner of the average house. Yet a well-de- 
signed house, with those despised ‘‘second” 
tiles on its roof, will probably have a beauty 
of outline that it would lack with the mechan- 
ically perfect tiles, and—besides harmony of 
outline—it will gain in color from that same 
quality of variation of tone. Standardizing 
machinery is all right, but standardizing 
human aspirations and love of beauty is all 
wrong; and though we all acknowledge the 
fact so well, yet we calmly drift into it and take 
for granted that it can probably not be helped, 
if we think of it at all. 


This series of articles on “‘The Fundamentals of In- 
terior Decoration” began in the January issue of THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. The first article was ‘The 
Matter of Taste;” the second, * ‘ Rules of Harmony.” 
The fourth article in this series, ‘‘ Decorative Outline,” 
will appear in the April number. 
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WAGNER FLOWERS 


bring to your garden nature’s most exquisite colors in their full 
vigor, and nature’s finest perfumes. Plants that bloom the first 
season are listed among the roses, bulbs, perennials, 
vines, shrubs, hedges, evergreens and ornamental 

trees described in 


Free Catalog No. 114. Write for it now. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 


Nurserymen, Florists, 
Box 24 


Landscape Gardeners 

SIDNEY, OHIO 
Wagner Landscape Service helps you get the most in 
varied beauty from the 
resources available. 
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Water Lilies Bloom in Tubs or Pools 


Anyone can have these beautiful blooms, the plants are as much at 
home in a tub as in the finest pool, and will bloom as freely in a little 
garden as in the finest park or estate. Sunshine, water, and a little 
soil, are all the plants need. 

7 f you do not have my booklet, write for it today. Several magnifi- 
cent varieties are pictured in natural colors, others by photo- 
graphic reproductions. It will tell you how simple it is to 
have Water Lilies and a water garden. 


WILLIAM TRICKER, Box H, Arlington, New Jersey 
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Planning to Build? 


THEN GET 
These Three Valuable Numbers 
FREE 


The January, February and March issues of The Architectural Record | 
| 


Gatlin i TVRAL 
CORD 


—authoritative and professional—each containing 100 or more photo- 
graphs, interior views and floor plans of recent successful buildings — 
will be included free, if you subscribe now to start with April, 1919. 
You will thus obtain 15 attractive and helpful numbers for $3.00—the 
regular yearly price. 

The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the 
work of leading architects throughovt the country. It is read by more 
architects than any other journal, and is also taken each year by hundreds 
of persons who find it helpful while they are planning to build. From it 
you are sure to obtain valuable suggestions regarding attractive exteriors, 
convenient arrangement and appropriate furnishings. 

In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In the advertising section are also described | 
the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of 
comfort, convenience and value. 


Read The Architectural Record and see what architects are doing and reading 
It will save much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 


Mail the coupon TODAY. 





Accept these three numbers FREE. 
H. B. 3-19 
Send free your January, February and March numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning April, 1919, for 


which find $3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 
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A City Park On Shop Roofs 
(Continued from page 131) 


women, For several years the residents con- 
tented themselves with a street-car ride to 
Warren, four miles distant, where a basin be- 
tween the mountains formed a spot for a 
two-acre grass plot. Then the desire for that 
which Bisbee did not have became so great 
that everyone rubbed a wishing stone. Finally 
a plan was evolved. 

The accompanying photographs show the 
result of this plan. On Brewery Gulch, a 
quarter mile from the heart of Bisbee, was a 
dilapidated, disheveled, neglected graveyard. 
It was unsightly, and a menace to health. In 
one great triumph of engineering and imagina- 
tion, it was removed and in its stead was built 
a park. It is small. It is artificial. It is 
built on the tops of a half-dozen stores and 
shops. The earth which makes possible its 
grass and trees was hauled many miles. But 
it is a park, and it has green grass, and shrubs, 
and larger plants which give shade. 

Nature reckoned without Human Nature, 
and gave Bisbee and Warren District but a 
single rarity. But the impetus which Human 
Nature received from Nature’s neglect has 
made the Warren District a garden. Every 
hillside home has its carefully nursed trees and 
flowers and grass; and every man and woman 
of Warren District loves these hard-won green 
spots with a sacrilegious disregard for the 
beauties of sunset and mountain splendor. 


Planning Your Hedge 
(Continued from page 141) 


catalog will testify, but I can speak positively 
of the success of any of these I have men- 
tioned, for I have seen them tested under all 
conditions. 

For a quick effect in the deciduous hedges, 
the shrubs should be set alternately in a double 
row about a foot apart. The best time to do 
this is the autumn, for the roots will get an 
earlier start in the spring than if one waits for 
the spring planting. The tops of the shrubs 
should be severely cut back to insure a sturdy 
root growth, and, if trimmed evenly, by June 
will form a fairly satisfactory hedge. August 
is the month, par excellence, to transplant 
evergreens, but it may be done at any other 
time of the year, after the year’s growth is 
consummated or before it has begun. 

The time for trimming a hedge is before the 
sap runs in the branches, before the leaf 
growth is put out. Early trimming insures 
complete covering with leaves and precludes 
the appearance of the bare woody stalks that 
are unsightly in badly trimmed hedges. 

Try it this year. Where you were count- 
ing on mending up the back-yard fence install 
instead a growth of hardy Buckthorn. If 
your neighbor’s barn presents an unsightly 
appearance that destroys the poetry of your 
garden, screen it from view with a row of 
spruces. If the small boys cut across your 
front lawn on their way to school, put bram- 
bles in their path in the form of a Rugosa 
hedge and you will have not only achieved 
your object but assured yourself of a thing of 
beauty that will be a joy forever—in the winter 
when it will protect path and roadway from 
the drifting snows, and in the spring and sum- 
mer when it will prove a nesting place for the 
birds of the air, a barrier to the beasts of the 
field and a delight to the eye of the beholder. 
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and dust. 


Built into the foundation—or easily installed 
at small expense in place of any basement 
window—the Majestic Coal Chute is an 
investment as well as a convenience. 


The Majestic— 
Enhances the value of and minimizes de- 
preciation of your property. Made neat in 
appearance, it is strong and will last as long 
as the house itself. 

In use —it catches the coal. 
use the protected glass door serves a 
splendid light to the 

Guaranteed burglar proof. Itlocks 
Can only be open- 


ed by pulling extended chain from 
the inside. 


Write for Information. 





" i Ss L if 
k Col Chute 


HE modern way—the Majestic—pre- 
vents damage to the home and premises 
about the home, from the litter of stray coal 


basement. 


automatically. 


Send today for catalog 12, and name 
of nearest dealer. Working drawings 
furnished free if desired. 


THE MAJESTIC CO., 


320 Erie Street 
HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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ROOKWOOD 


Used for wainscoting, grill work, floors and 
the fountain, which give permanent charm to 
It is equally appropriate for 
halls, vestibules, special rooms, mantels, or 


this sunroom. 


baths, 


Tiling in the ordinary sense is too harsh a 
name for Rookwood Faience—its soft, non- 
reflecting ‘‘mat”’ surface is so delightful to the 
Even the plain colors 
have the delicate Rookwood variations in 
shading that are restful and charming. 


Rookwood Faience tiles and decorative 
features are made with 
duce the beautiful qualities of texture and 
color necessary in fine buildings, private 


touch and to the eye. 


or public, 


Have your Architect specify Rookwood, 





Literature on request. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Buying Your Plumbing on the 


Installment Plan ? 
Many people buy plumbing on the installment plan 


and never know it. The life of inferior plumbing 
material is actually determined before the plumber’s 
truck brings it to your house. Such fixtures will last 
just so long, and then shame of their appearance and 
realization of their sanitary uselessness force you to 
replace them. Then comes the second payment— 
the same price for the fixture, the same bill for 
plumber’s services. You come to realize how much 
better off you would have been to have originally 
insisted upon 
THE 
TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
“TEPECO” All-Clay Plumbing 


It is most sanitary, beautiful, practical and permanent. Perma- 
nency is not denoted by a white surface, but by what material 
is beneath that surface. With time, inferior materials will lose 
their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the appearance become 
uninviting—the piece lose its usefulness. 

“TEPECO” Plumbing is china or porcelain, solid and substan- 
tial. Dirt does not readily cling to its glistening white surface, 
nor will that surface be worn away by scouring. A wise invest- 
ment— beautiful one. 

If you intend to build or renovate your bathroom, write for our 


instructive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
World’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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PAINTS & 


UCH a beautiful, lasting 

finish is assured with Acme 
Quality Paints. These paints are 
made particularly for home serv- 
ice—where real satisfaction and 
results count—and they well re- 
pay all the generous confidence 
you put in their excellence. 


With Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes so easy to use with 
such assured results, home 
beautifiers will find delight in 
refinished walls, floors, furniture; 
renewed wear-worn spots and 
in making bright and cheery the 
darkest corners. 


Get to know all about Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes and 
how they add to the joy of the 
home. Your decorator knows 
and approves them. We want 
you to have—free—our two 
mighty helpful booklets “Acme 
Quality Painting Guide” and 
“Home Decorating.” 


Write us for copies if your dealer’s 
supply is exhausted. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. U, DETROIT, MICH. 


Pittsburgh 
Dallas 

Los Angeles 
Cincinnati 
Topeka 


Minneapolis 
Birmingham 
Portland 

St. Louis 

Fort Worth 
Salt Lake City 


Boston 
Toledo 
Lincoln 
Chicago 
Nashville 
Spokane 


FINISHES 








HAVE AN ACME QUALITY SHELF 
For the many “touching-up” jobs about the house, 
keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork 
and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and all similar 
surfaces; and a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint 

of the right color. 








t \ 8 HAVE AN. OG 
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OF WHAT SHALL | 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown 
many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first 
that confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 


This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (92” x 124”), contains among 
others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 


BUILD MY HOUSE? 


The Stucco House, By Davin B. BarNrEs 
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Some Books of Interest 


HE building season has come around 

again, and this spring it means a great 

deal more than it has for the past two 
years. On account of the war, not only prices 
but materials as well have been prohibitive, and 
now that all restrictions are off and the Goy- 
ernment has released quantities of lumber and 
other materials which were being held in re- 
serve, there is going to be a tremendous re- 
action in home building. Side by side with 
this renewed activity comes a demand for 
sources of information on home building prob- 
lems, because no thinking man or woman 
builds a house without some study of the sub- 
ject, both from the point of view of design and 
of practical construction. To prepare for this 
demand we have revised and enlarged our list 
of book recommendations. The titles given 
here represent a part of the new spring list 
which we are printing more completely in a 
separate circular. This circular, which we 
will mail on request, contains also some at- 
tractive combination offers of these books 
with THE House BEAUTIFUL for one year. 

As previously, THE House BEAUTIFUL, 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, will supply any of the 
books listed below on order. A check for the 
specified amount should be enclosed. 





HOouSE PLANNING AND BUILDING 
Title Author 


Homemakers’ Questions 
and Answers 

Modern Farm Buildings 

Concrete and Stucco 
Houses Oswald C. Herring 

Low Cost Suburban 
Homes Richardson Wright 

Reclaiming the Old House Charles Edward Hooper 

Making a Garage Henry H. Saylor 

Making a Fireplace A. Raymond Ellis 

The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tecture 

Remodelled Farmhouses 

One Hundred Country 
Houses 

The Livable House—Its 
Plan and Design 

Practical Book ot Archi- 
tecture 

The Colonial House 

Bungalows 


Alfred Hopkins 


Talbot F. Hamlin 
Mary H. Nerthend 


Aymar Embury II 
Aymar Embury II 
C. Matlock Price 


Joseph Chandler 
Henry H. Saylor 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


Interior Decoration for 


odern Needs 
Modern American Period 
Furniture 


Inside the House of Good 


Taste 
The Lighting Book 


Colonial Homes and Their 


Furnishings 
Interior Decoration 
Making Curtains and 

Hangings 


Making Built-in Furniture 


Making and Furnishing 
Outdoor Rooms and 
Porches 


Agnes Foster Wright 
Dean and Peterson 


Richardson Wright 
F. Laurent Godinez 


Mary H. Northend 
Frank Alvah Parsons 


Agnes Foster 
Abbott McClure 


H. D. Eberlein 


HOUSEKEEPING 


The Efficient Kitchen 
Care of a House 


Geordie B. Child 


r 
Housekeeper’s Handy Book Lucia M. Baxter 


The Nutrition of a House- 


hold 


Edwin and Lilian Brew- 
ster 


GARDENING 


Old-fashioned Gardening 

Gardening Indoors and 
Under Glass 

The Livable House—Its 
Garden 

The Garden Month by 
Month 

Garden Steps 

Practical Landscape 
Gardening 

Book of Garden Plans 


Grace Tabor 
F. F. Rockwell 
Ruth Dean 


Mabel Cabot Sedgwick 
Ernest Cobb 


Robert B. Cridland 
Stephen F. Hamlin 


The Wooden House, By THomas P. Rosinson 
The Brick House, By Austin D. JenxKINS 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Garden Ornaments Mary H. Northend 
Practical Book of Out- 
door Rose Growing 


The Book of the Peony 


G. C. Thomas, Jr. 
Mrs. Edward Harding 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


. § THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for § The reprint alone will be 
SPECIAL OFFER: { Oy HOUse BEaum ot Anparaaned otieas” 


ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The Old Furniture Book F. Hudson Moore 
Chats on Old Clocks Arthur Hayden 
Collecting Old Glass (Collectors’ Pocket Series) 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 











Collecting Lustre Ware 
Hand Woven Coverlets 





(Collectors’ Pocket Series) 
Eliza Calvert Hall 
















erection of one house, two or a lengthy row—on a 
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: For Nice Diff iation 1 

: or Nice Differentiation in Treatment 

$ 

: No matter what the type of architecture—conservative — the wide choice of thirty beautiful shades—and _ these 

’ or extreme—single, duplex, bungalow or cottage— colors are fast. 

1 N atter whether the buildi ; + Shingles are square sawed from best portions, only, of 

; oA ENE? Se Cee nee COO Fm British Columbia coast cedar—all parallel widths, ver- 


we 


crowded city avenue or in the spacious suburbs— 


“CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles lend themselves de- 


lightfully to constructions that are distinctive 


Artistic treatment in one tone or many tones, in one 
color or nicely contrasted colors, is possible because of 


tical grain, free from sap. Ready to lay without waste. 


Especially noted for durability, due to exclusive ‘‘ CREO- 
DIPT”’ preserving process. Do not rot, rust, curl or 
corrode. 


For beauty, durability, low initial and upkeep cost, be 
sure to specify ‘‘CREO-DIPT’”’ Stained Shingles. 























Send for Book of Delightful Homes and Color Samples. Details and 
specifications for construction of Thatched Roofs on special request. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc., 1077 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 




















W hich ts Your Choice? 


All these homes have been designed by registered 
architects for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 























Floor plans and a com- 
plete description of the 
bungalow design in the 
center (House Beautiful 
Homes No. 2) will be 
found on page 142 of this 
issue. 









We will mail free upon 
request our new circular 
showing all these designs, 
with floor plans and full 
particulars 

















House Beautiful Homes No. 2 
The Peace House 





Complete working drawings and 
specifications may be purchased from 






The War House 










THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


(Under same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


BOSTON, MASs. 






41 MT. VERNON STREET, 
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|| RED GUM - “not red—nor at alll gummy.” 


IT IS “AMERICA’S FINEST ee WOOD,” BECAUSE OF ITS RICH BROWNS AND SATIN TEXTURE. 
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EUROPE WAS USING AMERICAN RED GUM FOR FINE CABINET- 
WORK YEARS BEFORE AMERICA’S PRIDE AWOKE TO ITS OWN. 
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Miss Readers’ Service Writes a Book 
Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


B* a direct question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and 
practical handbook for all homemakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to 
the final landscape design of the grounds is covered in a clear and concise way. 

The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction problems, materials and 
workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; ques- 
tions of decoration and furnishing — all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands 
of everyday building and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department 
of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL 


A guide-book for every homemaker, $1.00 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


41 Mount Vernon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Community News 


If Your Community Is Doing Something 
Interesting and Worth While We Would 
Like To Tell Others About It 


HE Country That Homeseekers Are Find- 

ing” is the way people of Thomasville, 
Ga., speak of Thomas County, and it would 
seem as if the name were well deserved. Some- 
time ago the Editor wrote to the Secretary of the 
Commercial Association for Thomas County, a 
Civic Organization, asking about the work being 
done there along civic lines. This very inter- 
esting letter was received in reply: 

“At this particular season there is very little 
done along civic lines in this city or county. 
However, during the spring and until the labor 
shortage created by the war existed, some streets 
were graded for paving and others were paved. 
It is not likely that much of this work will be 
done until the war has ended. 

“Sidewalks have been extended out into the 
streets beyond the row of trees, and grass will be 
planted there presenting a very beautiful appear- 
ance. These streets are quite wide. 

“There were numerous war gardens during the 
spring and others will be planted this fall. There 
is such abundant garden space here that it is not 
necessary to use vacant lots. 

“This city presents a pleasing appearance at 
all times; the live oak tree, as well as magnolias 
and others, maintains many of its leaves through 
the winter. There are numerous cedars, spruces 
and pines, and almost every home has an old- 
fashioned garden with flowers of some kind bloom- 
ing practically all the year round. The wistaria 
grows in great profusion; in some places the 
vines have reached mammoth size and covered 
large oak trees. Salvia blossoms early in the 
spring and lasts until late in the fall. 

“The Study Class is a civic society that takes 
great interest in beautifying and adorning the 
city. 

“The writer is leaving in a few days for the 
war and must lay down the work he has mapped 
out for the city and county. During his admin- 
istration the live and enthusiastic spirits of city 
and county have been united in the Association. 
There are six thriving towns besides the county 
seat, Thomasville, and it is my hope that in each 
of these towns, as well as the communities, civics 
will receive proper attention.” 





A Novel Household Suggestion 
By Cora L. Tracy 


HA4vE you a room that is a thoroughfare—one 

you must go through to get somewhere else? 
Well, that is the case with our dining-room, and 
the carpet was badly worn. 

Anew rug was to be purchased, but the question 
arose as to finishing the parts of the floor of the 
room which would show. At last a solution came 
tome. I had the old tapestry carpet taken up and 
cleaned and put down again wrong side up. 
Then I made a water pail three-quarters full of 
very stiff, cooked flour starch, to which I added a 
cupful of thin glue, making a sort of sizing to 
fill the pores of the canvas. I put it on with a 
broom, as far in from the wall as I wanted a 
border. 

After allowing this to dry overnight, I gave it 
one coat (only) of deck paint. Any color may be 
used to suit the room; mine is russet brown. 
It is pretty, soft, washable, cost less than one 
dollar and after a year’s wear is in fine condition. 

Try it, you who have bad floors. 
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The spacious and 
well-arranged living 
hall in the subur- 
ban home of Irving 
T. Bush. While 
there was no inten- 


Wall paper repro- 
duced from old paper 
taken from wall of 
old house in Connec- 
ticut. Original was 
hand print made in 
England or France. 





H's your living-room lost its old-time appeal? Does it begin to look shabby — 

frayed at the cuffs, so to speak? Are you tired of seeing the same old paper 
on the wall or the same hangings at the window? The difficulty is easily reme- 
died—if you know how. But perhaps you have not time to look around the 
shops for new paper, new hangings, new rugs or new furniture. Very likely you 
have not the time to make a real study of the problem. You would like to talk 
it over with someone who is giving all of his time and study to this subject. 
That is just what the staff of THe House BeautiFut is doing, and through the 
pages of the magazine and The Readers’ Service we can help you to furnish or 
refurnish your home, we can help you to rearrange the furnishings you have so 
as to give an entitely different and pleasing effect. We can bring the new wall 
papers and cretonnes to you, we can bring to you novel pieces of furniture which 
will give just the needed touch, and we can show you any number of rooms— 
living-rooms, dining-rooms, bedrooms, halls—furnished in such a way that it is 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


for APRIL 
The House Furnishing Number 





tion of following 
any especial period 
in the furnishings, 
the aim has been to 
select from the best 
English style. 


Cretonne in Louis 
Sixteenth style im- 
ported from Eng- 
land. Comes in a 
variety of colorings 
—rose, yellow and 
green stripes. 





a joy to bein them. Wecan help you frame that picture which you have had 
around for months, not having time to find out just what frame will set it off 
to the best advantage. We can suggest the right kind of materials for your 
curtains and then help you hang them. 


If you desire to make a deeper study of the whys and wherefores of interior 
decoration you will want to read the series of articles on ‘The Fundamentals 
of Interior Decoration” by Laura Shelby Lee, which is now running in THE 
House BeautiFut. This series and the other articles appearing each month 
are almost like a correspondence course in interior decoration, architecture and 
gardening, conducted by well-known decorators, architects and gardeners. 
And you have the privilege of writing to us, at any and all times, about anything 
which pertains to the construction or furnishing of your home, the laying out or 
planting of your gardens. Don’t miss this House Furnishing Number ! 


-a---- 0 —-—--—------SPECIAL OFFER--——----—-----——----— 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00* for fifleen months’ subscription OR $1.00** for 
five months’ subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 


Name sis ania abi ete Sette aan ae bag cae dish led peenicia tan Cease 
Street RAE REIT: MN IE eT REEL NE CM Me PE 
City Mee a eT Oe A ee oh en ee Pes 
*Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 65c extra. 

**PForeign postage, 45¢ extra; Canadian postage, 20c extra. H. B. 3-19 
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The Beauty of RED GUM in Natural Tones 


ONLY PARTLY EXPLAINS WHY IT IS “AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD.” IT ALSO “BEHAVES WELL.” 





BR Dee 


RICAN RED GUM FOR FINE CABINET- 


WORK YEARS BEFORE AMERICA’S PRIDE AWOKE TO ITS OWN. 





EUROPE WAS USING AME: 








Residence of C. L, Harrison, Esq., in Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


Enjoy Beau:y? Write for Samples. WishKnowledge? Ask for Booklet. 


4X0 AHL OL AOL V,, ‘NMOXI WAVM‘HOIA V ANOL TWHALVN SIE 
HOUOL FHL OL NILVS SV LAOS LAA ‘COOMGUVH DNIYNGNA NV 


























Plenty of Hot Water 
Without Trouble 


Is your present heater proving a constant 
worry and expense because of clogging? 
Replace it with the 


Sharp’s Cleanout 
Water Heater 
Constructed on entirely new prin- 
ciples, without coils or small pass- 


ages. No excessivefuel costs. Will 
give years of satisfactory service. 


Free descriptive 
booklet on request. 


General Manufacturing Co. 


Wheeling, W. Virginia 
“Shas 19th Street Department A * 











STANDARD 
of the WORLD 


IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“‘ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 

















WOULD YOU LIK 


E TO OWN THIS HOME? 





a 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mount Vernon St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 





‘THE design for 
this little six 
room house won a 
prize and the working 
drawings are now on 
sale at the office of 
Tue House Beavti- 
FUL. The pictures 
here show one of these 
houses built from the 
plans at Springfield, 
Ohio. 
Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on |@ 
request. hi | 


| 
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When Building Chimneys 


By an Architect 


Where chimneys are not exposed to the air 
and when a flue lining is used, the walls need 
be only 4” thick. Where chimneys are ex- 
posed to the air and even when flue lining is 
used, the walls should be &” in thickness, 
The action of the weather on the thinner wall 
is likely to kill the draft. Back of the fire- 
places that come in an outside wall there 
should be an air space; also between the flue 
lining and the outside wall. In order to gain 
the 8” walls above; chimneys are frequently 
thickened just below the roof. Chimneys 
should always have 8” ‘walls whenever and 
wherever the flue lining is .ot used. The 
introduction of terra-cotta f.2 lining has 
served to reduce the amount of space occupied 
by the chimney and to make it more nearly 
fireproof. These flue linings are made stock 
size, but vary for different parts of the 
country. 

There should be a separate flue for each 
fireplace or open stove and a separate flue for 
the furnace or heater. It is proper to put 
more than one closed stove into the same flue 
but the size of the flue must be large enough 
to supply adequate draft for everything con- 
nected to it. It is common practice to con- 
nect a laundry heater into the kitchen flue 
in addition to the kitchen range, and in some 
cases the furnace flue is used in this way— 
a safe practice if the flue is large enough. It is 
always best in determining the size of flue to 
consult the heating man and stove man. 

The right height to carry a chimney above 
the roof varies in almost every house because 
of the varying conditions of wind, position of 
house relative to other houses, trees, etc. No 
rule can be given,—experience and observa- 
tion of draft conditions together with good 
looks must settle it. 

All parts of chimneys should be built 2” 
away from all framing and no woodwork of 
any kind should be set nearer than 1” to the 
chimney. Back of fireplace, all framing and 
woodwork should be at least 4” away from 
the face of the nearest brickwork. 

The space between the chimney and fram- 
ing at the different floor levels, should be filled 
in the entire height of the floor framing, plus 
the thickness of the rough floor, with mineral 
wool or plaster. This is done to stop the 
drafts which might tend to spread fire in the 
space between the chimney and the back of 
the finished walls of the rooms. Sometimes 
for the same purpose, sheet tin is built into 
the chimney on a level with the rough floor, 
lapping the-rough floor about 3” and set into 
the chimney about 2”. The studs of the walls 
around the chimney are set on the tin, holding ~ 
it in place. Lay the twelve top courses of the 
brick chimney in half cement and half sand 
mortar. On top of this form a cement cap of 
the same mixture, this cap to lap the flue lin- 
ing and to be flush with the inside of the lin- 
ing. This prevents water running down be- 
tween the flue lining and the brickwork of 
the chimney where it might freeze and cause 
trouble. 

It is a common practice to plaster over with 
cement mortar 3” thick, the outside of the 
chimney where not exposed above the roof 


“or inside the house. This should always be 


done unless every joint is carefully jointed with 
a jointing tool as the chimney is laid up. 
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